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A Reply on Ethical Naturalism 


Louis Harap 


The Editor has kindly permitted me to 
make a brief rejoinder to the objections 
raised by Dr. Dewey and Dr. Brightman 
against the position presented in my article 
on “The Paradox of Ethical Naturalism.” 
I can do no more than to take up a few 
points in summary fashion. In general I 
might say that the limitations of space 
could not but cause my original statement 
to be incomplete or cryptic at many points. 
On this account I was unable to deal with 
the important questions raised, for example 
in Dr. Brightman’s objection that I had 
not met the argument for the objectivity 
of values. Absence of any treatment of 
these questions is not necessarily indicative 
of “confusion” on my part, or that I was 
merely seeking ‘‘a device for allowing us to 
be ethical.” Dr. Brightman must admit 
that lack of space at my disposal must have 
had something to do with this omission. 
No more can I overcome this obstacle to 
completeness in this reply. 

If I understand him correctly, Dr. Dewey 
maintains that the conception of religion 
as that view under which the universe is 
ultimately governed by moral principles is 
false because it cannot be made compatible 
with the existence of evil. Now I person- 
ally believe that religion is so undermined 
by this incompatibility. But religious 
philosophers do not as a rule admit them- 
selves defeated by this argument, and they 
assimilate the fact of evil into their system 
to their own satisfaction. What we are 
concerned with here is not the question as 
to whether religion can ever be made a 
consistent doctrine for all nen, but rather 
under what conception of religion men have 
actually operated, regardless of the logical 
scruples raised by sceptical philosophers. 
Dr. Dewey and I may reject religion be- 
cause of its metaphysical and logical de- 
ficiencies, but this rejection does not alter 
the conception underlying religious belief, 
nor does it dislodge the religious man from 
faith in the truth of his religion. 

Although it may appear from his state- 
ment that Dr. Dewey disagrees with the 
conception of religion advanced in my 
article, this disagreement seems to vanish 
if we look closely at a crucial sentence of 
Dr. Dewey. “I agree,’ writes Dr. Dewey, 
“that a tenable religion ought to make this 
claim for moral primacy.” This seems to 
me to mean precisely what I have been 
arguing for, namely, that if we disregard 
the names that people give to their beliefs 
(the name “religious humanist,” for in- 
stance), we shall determine whether they 
are in essence religious according as they 
make the affirmation that moral values are 
embodied in cosmic principles. It is be- 
cause I maintain that the “religious human- 
ists” do not affirm this primacy of moral 
principles that I believe they confuse the 
issue by appropriating the name “‘religion.” 
And that is why I believe that the religious 


humanists have turned the paradox of 
ethical naturalism into a contradiction: 
they seem at the same time to wish to claim 
their affiliation with incompatible views, 
on the one hand with religion, which on 
Dr. Dewey’s own theory must assert the 
primacy of moral values, and on the other 
with humanism, which is founded on the 
view that natural law is indifferent to 
moral values. 

I am afraid that I must disavow the 
agreement that Dr. Brightman finds on the 
point that ethics is prior to religion and 
metaphysics. It is not necessary for the 
demonstration of my view, although it may 
be so for Dr. Brightman’s, that such prior- 
ity be claimed. It seems to me rather that 
ethics and metaphysics are mutually im- 
plicative, and that one cannot assert a 
proposition in the one sphere without im- 
plying a host of propositions in the other. 
And the position I have taken here does 
not demand any unique order of explana- 
tion. 

Dr. Brightman is entirely correct in 
calling attention to the modification of the 
universal aspect of the conception of re- 
ligion I have maintained that must be 
made to accommodate the doctrine of a 
finite God. Moral principles under such 
a view of a limited God would have a re- 
stricted field of governance proportionate 
to the limitations of the power and knowl- 
edge of God. But moral principles would 
still, within this limited field, remain inde- 
pendent of human will and desire, and thus 
is fulfilled the minimum requirement of a 
religion in that moral principles are not a 
human construction but antecedent to will 
and desire. 

Dr. Brightman’s assertion (in his ‘‘ethical 
difficulty’”’ with my paper) as to the crucial 
importance of the problem of obligation for 
ethical theory seems to me quite valid. 
However, I did not go into this question 
because my immediate concern happened 
to be with the metaphysical issue. I can 
here only barely and dogmatically state 
why it does not seem to me that the impli- 
cations of the moral experience and of 
moral obligation lead to theism as com- 
pulsively as Dr. Brightman implies. Under 
naturalism the whole question of moral 
obligation and standards of conduct can 


be explained, to put the matter briefly, in | 
terms of a self-imposed course of conduct | 


envisaged in “‘idea.’’ 


There is nothing | 


essentially different in the idea, or ethical | 


standard, of the moralist from the idea | 
which an inventor conceives of a device | 
which has never existed, but which he ean 
materialize by a manipulation of existent | 
objects until they conform to his idea. So, | 
out of an enormously complex background | 
and for an intricate set of reasons, all of 
which are explainable on a naturalistic | 
basis, man projects ideas of how he may 
(Cortanned on page 1244) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing © 
revelation from God. , 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


The Search for Distinctive Universalism 


OR some time a search has been going on among 
Universalists to find the things that are dis- 
tinctive in our belief and practice. That the 

endeavor to state the distinctive involves a search, in 
itself is a matter of significance. 

There might not be such ardor in the search for 
the distinctive if there did not lie back of it the sub- 
conscious feeling that if churches cease to be dis- 
tinctive they had better go out of business, just as 
if Christ praying that they all might be one were 
praying for a dissolution of his enterprise. 

Now let us say emphatically that we like the word 
distinctive. In the search for the distinctive is wrapped 
up much of the intellectual life. The distinctive is the 
characteristic. When the chemist after working 
many months at last finds the truly characteristic 
thing about any kind of matter, he knows that he has 
made progress. Song is characteristic of song birds. 
Odor is characteristic of flowers. A stinger is a 
characteristic thing about the end of the abdomen of a 
wasp, setting it off from dozens of other abdomens 
shaped much the same. All these distinctive things 
come about through a process of growth which is one 
of the beautiful things in nature. 

In our study of man also, it is a beautiful and 
helpful thing to find the distinctive in the places men 
inhabit, in the food they eat, in their mental, moral 
and physical characteristics. Symonds in his book on 
Italy and Greece pointed out that cities may have a 
distinctive color—that of Venice “pearly white’ and 
that of Florence “‘a sober brown.” 

There are so many kinds of people everywhere 
that the search for the distinctive in races and tribes 
may lead us astray, and we may catch ourselves in- 
dulging in reckless generalizations on few data, or be 
caught up to our confusion by people who are really 
informed. 

We have to be on our guard also against the habit 
of forcing distinctiveness. It does not come in a gen- 
eration. Itis a matter of slow growth. Concentra- 
tion upon it may help achieve it, but when achieved 
it may be a sorry possession. A church may be dis- 
tinctive in its thinking about itself first of all, in its 
morbid self-analysis, in its relating for all the world 
the story of its aches and pains, or in talking about its 
great deeds. A church may become distinctive in its 
morbid desire for new doctrines. It may have in- 


telligence enough to know that we must not only wel- 
come new truth but go out pioneering to find it and 
sacrifice for it, but the pioneering is shallow when 
it cuts loose from elementary propositions such as 
that two and two make four. 

But how about the Universalist Church and the 
Universalist people? Are we a distinctive people? 
Have we distinctive doctrines, or practices or achieve- 
ments? Probably we have. Even in an outfit that 
seems so utterly heterogeneous as ours, there must be 
something distinctive. Our church fathers have 
written of our distinctive doctrine that all men are 
God’s children and that finally by His grace attending 
them they will achieve holiness and happiness. Of 
course, only a poorly informed person thinks that this 
is now a distinctive doctrine, but once it was. Once 
also in their insistence on a heaven eventually for 
everybody Universalists were distinctive. To offer 
that today to the world would be an anachronism. 

We are distinctive, some say, in our emphasis on 
social service. Nonsense! Such emphasis is a charac- 
teristic of the church life of the times. We are dis- 
tinetive in our thought of the universals. Greater 
nonsense! We have been rather in the forefront 
here, but we have reached a stage where we must do 
some running to get up with the vanguard. But we 
are distinctive, are we not, in our ability to see beneath 
the surface of things to their real nature? Maybe. 
It is a great thing to say about anybody. It is almost 
as if we were saying that we were truly liberal. 

We confess that we find it hard to go along with 
the people who think that they can put in a church 
advertisement wherein the Universalist Church is 
distinctive, or who reproach their brethren who are 
unwilling to run the same advertisement. 

We find it hard to catch the standpoint of those 
who hold that the moment a person steps inside the 
door of a Universalist church, he ought to know that 
he is in a different church. We suspect that when 
cultured people do so step in to that kind of distinc- 
tive church they hastily step out. 

No, we long for something characteristic of 
Universalism that is the fruit of deep, rich, unselfish 
living, that does not care a fig about being different or 
being the same, but cares about being right, and that 
is on the march toward truth, beauty, goodness, and 
is happy to have the whole race on that march. 
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Distinctiveness is too subtle a thing to catch and 
shut up in a creedal cage. The people who think that 
they have it the most, really have it the least. To try 
to make a church distinctive usually results in making 
it bizarre. Great living is all that we should be con- 
cerned about. Let the twenty-first century decide 
what was distinctive in twentieth century Universalism. 

* k 


COLONEL BICKNELL’S STORY 


E publish in this issue another chapter in the 
interesting story that Colonel Ernest P. 
Bicknell is writing for the Red Cross Courter. 

We here record our appreciation of the courtesy of 
Red Cross officials in giving us permission to use this 
article. Our readers have noted frequent reference to 
Colonel Bicknell in the writings of Johannes. The 
new volume, “Love That Never Failed,” is dedicated 
to him. Colonel Bicknell has returned recently from 
a leisurely cruise around the world, much of the jour- 
ney being made south of the equator. He is now 
back at his desk in the Red Cross Building, where he 
is the Vice Chairman in charge of Insular and Foreign 


Operations. 
* * 


DR. LEGRAND POWERS 


EGRAND POWERS, who has just died at the 
age of eighty-six, was one of the most consistent 
Universalists that we have ever met. That is 

to say that there were no small or pessimistic or bigoted 
streaks in him. He was not afraid that he would have 
too few prejudices. 

Nor is this to say that he had a good-natured, 
non-critical attitude toward ideas and actions which 
he called tolerance. He was tolerant in the large 
meaning of the word, in which there is often sharp 
difference of opinion, but a willingness that the other 
man shall have full freedom of utterance until he is 
convinced by reason that the views held are unsound. 

Dr. Powers always laughed good-naturedly at 
Universalist ministers who thought that they believed 
this world was in the care of a good God and then 
talked as if it were going to speedy ruin. ‘They deny,” 
he said, “‘with their sermons every fundamental that 
they profess.” 

We shall not soon forget the surprise of a cleryg- 
man visiting in Washington who preached a ‘‘power- 
ful” sermon to a congregation in which Dr. Powers 
was seated, and then in the privacy of the study asked 
Dr. Powers his views. It happened that the visiting 
clergyman was rated “simon-pure Universalist.” 
Dr. Powers said to him gently and kindly, “There 
were many good things about the sermon, but it was 
too orthodox.” “Orthodox!” said the preacher, aghast. 
“Nobody ever called me that before.’ Said Dr. 
Powers in reply: “I mean orthodox in the assumption 
that this world is the Devil’s world and the race of 
men all children of the Devil. Universalism assumes 
something good in every man and an outcome that is 
sure.” 

With all of his intellectual insight and strength of 
conviction Dr. Powers was one of the gentlest, kindest 
of men. In his home, in his office, in his church, in all 
social relations, he was a friendly, companionable, 
helpful, loving man. 


Dr. Perkins has written a brief sketch of his life 
and told of the many offices that he held and the many 
distinctions that came to him. 

We here record our gratitude for his life, his work, 
and his companionship. 

When we began our ministry in Washington, 
D. C., in 1900 he was in the church and on the board 
of trustees of the society. No young minister ever had 
a wiser counsellor or a more loyal friend. He has 
let us see what Universalism can mean when it is ex- 
pressed in a truly Universalist life. 

* ok 


LET THEM GO 


O we make a mistake trying to hold people in 

the church who are always threatening to go? 

To be sure, sometimes the threats are used by 

these people as clubs to get their own way, and do not 

indicate real danger (or shall we say hope?) of their 

actually going, but whatever the motive for the 

threat, it is not a pleasant thing to have around. 

Our pastors, our officials, our laity, as a rule have 
shown rare patience in the presence of threats. 

We would not have love lessened. Love, as 
Drummond said, “is the greatest thing in the world.” 
But might it not be love courteously to assent to the 
suggestion that some people continually make that 
they may depart? We can hardly justify ourselves if 
in a truculent spirit we say “‘Go,”’ but we are inclined 
to think that we can justify ourselves fully in the 
sight of God and perfect love, if in a wise, friendly 
spirit we say ‘“‘Go.” 

The Universalist way is to get along with all 
kinds of folks, to rejoice in differences and to profit by 
them, but there is nothing non-Universalist in Gid- 
eon’s band. 

Every human organization and agency needs 
to be fitted for its highest service. In love we ought 
to cut loose from the cantankerous and bigoted who 
continually hold us back. If they are willing to take 
the initiative and pull out let us not mournfully de- 
clare, ““We cannot afford to lose one,’’ but let us thank 
God and push ahead. 


NO COMPROMISES AT WORCESTER 


AID a devoted Universalist elected to represent 
her church in one of the conventions assembling 
in Worcester October 16: “I intend to go as late 

as I can and come away as soon as I can. I am not 
looking forward with any pleasure to Worcester. 
There will be arguments and people calling people 
names, and I don’t like such things.” 

We made reply: “Worcester is likely to be one of 
the sweetest gatherings that you ever saw. Every 
disputant will have it all out of his system before we 
go there.” 

Now that was only part of the truth, but there 
was a truth in our remark. We do not look for any 
acrimonious debate at Worcester. We think that we 
shall have to take care to avoid the opposite and not 
have it too sweet and honeyed. There are convention 
pleasantries and compliments which sink rather low. 
If some of our brethren seem small to us there is 
nothing honest in saying that they are essentially big. 
If the editor of the Leader seems weak and wishy- 
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washy to anybody, it is ridiculous to praise him. 
Some of this joining hands and singing is beautiful 
and some of it is nauseating. But quarreling is even 
lower than fulsome compliments. 

We are not warning the brethren against quarrel- 
ing. We would not insult them in that way. We 
are advising delegates who are afraid there will be 
quarreling to pack their bags and go to Worcester 
reasonably confident that there will be none. 

There are vital differences of opinion. We hope 
and pray that they will not be smoothed over. We 
hope that there will be no eleventh hour compromises. 
We think that the time has come for a show down. 

But we will try to keep good natured and try to 
be tolerant. And if we can, who can’t? 


* Ok 


JEWISH INCONSISTENCY 


HE American Hebrew and Jewish Tribune of 
New York City has put itself in rather an 
awkward position. 

Leading the fight for the rights of Jews in Ger- 
many, it seeks to prevent the publication of Hitler’s 
book, “My Battle,” in the United States. For a 
free press in Germany, it is against a free press in the 
United States. 

We are a warm admirer of Jews. We belong to 
the association to promote understanding and friend- 
ship between Jews and Christians. We are with the 
Jews heart and soul in their war on Hitler. But isn’t 
it a little ridiculous to try to keep reputable publishers 
from bringing out Hitler’s book and attacking them 
for failing to indulge in comment like the following? 


“Our efforts, through correspondence and editorial 
comment, having failed to impress upon Houghton 
Mifflin Company the perils of this vile book: 

“We charge these publishers with an attempt to cash 
in on the misery and catastrophe of an important sec- 
tion of the human family. 

“We accuse them of abetting Hitler propaganda 
in this country, which is even now secretly seeking a 
fund of $5,000,000 for publicity purposes, in its effort 
to gain a legitimate foothold in America. 

“We warn them that enlightened and self-respecting 
peop’e are bound to hold them in contempt if they insist 
on publishing Hitler’s ‘Mein Kampf’ (My Battle), a 
single paragraph of which is enough to outrage one’s 
sensibilities.” 

An editorial paragraph in the magazine suggests 
that if Houghton Mifflin Company is bent on publishing 
Hitler’s book “they would do well to print the text in 
red, as symbolic of the blood that has dripped from 
Nazi bludgeons in the Third Reich, and to enclose its 
title page in a black border for the death-knell of civi- 


lization.” 
x Ox 


THE ENGLISH TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT 
EFFS, one of the ablest of the British correspond- 
J ents, writes to the New Outlook of Toronto that 
the “Free Churches” of Great Britain are having 
their troubles too with temperance. 

Our churches, organized in the Anti-Saloon 
League, are facing the greatest defeat of their history. 
In England, the Rev. Henry Carter, the most influ- 
ential temperance leader in nonconformist churches, 
has just published a book on the objectives of the 


temperance movement which, as Jeffs declares, ‘“‘is a 
definite and closely argued manifesto on behalf of 
voluntary abstinence, the fruit of educative propa- 
ganda, as against the ideal of legislative prohibition.” 
Jeffs adds that “‘the fat is in the fire,’ as the book is a 
direct challenge to the policy of the United Kingdom 
Alliance, a powerful body that has guided the tem- 
perance movement in British churches for fifty years. 
Jeffs says that Free Churchmen are mostly with Mr. 
Carter and against prohibition, but that the great good 
coming out of the present discussion will be the work- 
ing out of a clean cut, definite educational policy on 
temperance matters in the churches. 
* Ox 


IN A NUTSHELL 


A Unitarian correspondent of the Inquirer says 
that “the strange idea that no part of the Christian 
gospel believed by a Trinitarian must be accepted by 
a Unitarian, has usually, though not invariably, been 
put forward by converts who came over at a mature 
age and had little time in which to make themselves 
familiar with the roots of English Unitarianism.”’ 


A wealthy lady sent two students to Russia 
via Germany the past summer. They had nothing — 
to say about Russia when they got back except, “It 
is a millpond compared with Germany,” but what a 
burden of pain and sorrow they brought back about 
Germany—‘‘The dark ages once more,” they declared. 


Give a thought now and then to Dr. Cary, to 
Mrs. Cary, to Georgene Bowen, to Ruth Downing, 
and our other workers in Japan. Do we realize what 
psychological as well as financial burdens they all are 
carrying these days? 


Telephone call number 333: Question—‘‘Have 
you excluded any of Tomlinson’s articles or letters, 
or those of his friends?”” Reply—‘“Excluded nothing, 
but poke us up a little and may be we will exclude 
everything.” 


Buddhist, Confucianist, Hindu, Jew, Mohamme- 
dan and Christian sat together for the opening session 
of the Fellowship of Faiths in Chicago. Bishop 
McConnell, Methodist Episcopal, is chairman. 


Recognition of the government of Russia by our 
government, about which such bitter controversy has 
taken place in this country, is coming with hardly a 
ripple of excitement over it. 


Day by day in every way it is borne in upon us 
that the man knew what he was talking about who 
said, “I can take care of my enemies, but what can I 
do with my allies?” 


“Many Germans,” says Dr. Alice Hamilton, 
“regard what is happening in that distracted land with 
dismay, with shame, sometimes with despair.” 


‘ “Those fellows are trying to sell us out” can 
hardly go with ‘‘We must discuss this in a friendly 
way.” 
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Nature and Human Nature 


XIII. 


When Storms Did Not Stop Us 


Johannes 


RIN the great storm of September 17, we started 


up to the farm from Boston, and four of our 
friends started up from Washington. 

We got there Friday at six. They came 
Saturday at 8.30 p.m. We made 230 miles. They 
made 430. miles. We struck two or three little sprin- 
kles of the approaching deluge. They got the full 
fury of it. 

The farm, let us say for new readers, is “The 
Little Hill Farm” up in Schoharie County, New York. 
The route to it from both Boston and Washington is 
a hard-surfaced route except for the last half mile, 
now under construction. 

Quite unexpectedly we had a guest in the car 
with us. The Madame discovered in Boston a little 
Washington lady who is in our National Memorial 
Church at the Capital, and in the same apartment 
house where we have kept two rooms for many years. 
The Washington lady was leaving Boston on Friday. 
We were leaving on Friday. Why should she not ride 
along with us, see the farm, and take the train from 
Cobleskill to Albany, New York and Washington? 
Decided instanter. She was delighted and we were 
delighted. 

In the rain, we pulled up by the park in Brimfield 

and ate our sandwiches and drank our coffee. Ina 
lull of the storm, we stopped at the Chester-Blanford 
State Park to rest and drink the wonderful spring 
water. At just five o’clock, the hour I had set, we 
reached Cobleskill and stopped for our chops and our 
chickens, our milk and our groceries, all ordered in 
advance, put up and ready. Motors cars in these 
days often run on schedule time. One can count on 
what is going to happen and make plans accordingly. 

Because these friends from Washington were par- 
ticular friends we made ready “‘the fatted calf,’’ which, 
up in Schoharie County, New York, in the twentieth 
century and the fall of the year, consists of ‘‘broilers.’’ 
They were all picked, about three pounds each, and 
split down the back for our method of cooking. We 
got reports of the tropical storm, but had no idea that 
our Washington folks would be bothered. Saturday 
we gave over mainly to preparation. ‘David’ 
brought his mother up from Cobleskill to put super- 
lative touches to the dinner. The chief pie baker in 
Cobleskill had been commandeered to make two pies 
—one “apple” for real pie lovers, one “cream’”’ for 
fancy folks not brought up on pie. Our visitors were 
to stay in our new little guest house—‘Joseph’s 
View’’—half a mile up the road. So a fire was started 
at noon in the new fireplace and every couple of hours 
after that I motored up to put on fresh logs. On one 
of these trips I carried up extra bed clothing, on 
another steaks and chops for the ‘‘Kelvinator,” on a 
third extra dishes. We had a big luncheon of corned 
beef hash out of cans ready at 12.30, feeling confident 
that our people would drive in. But they did not 
come in. The rain came, and stopped, and came 
again. Heavy clouds shut down on Cobble. I went 


to Cobleskill at five to take back the cook and pick up 
the pies, confident that our visitors would arrive 
while I was away. The chicken had been left on the 
back of the range, all cooked but fixed so that they 
would not dry up. The boiled onions ditto. The 
potatoes were washed, peeled and cut in two so that 
twenty minutes boiling would fix them for mashing. 
The little Washington lady extemporized a masher 
and got ready for action. The Madame had the 
table all set with the new red tablecloth that our niece 
had brought back from Vienna, and flowers were all 
over the house. But they had not come by six, when 
I came back from Cobleskill. Then twice between 
six and seven came the alarming thought that they 
might have come down from the upper road, stopped 
at the house, and might be at that very instant eating 
their dinner. So twice between six and seven I drove 
up the stony road to puncture that hypothesis. 

Then at seven, standard time, we began to con- 
sider whether or not we should eat. The theory 
gained ground that our beloved friends were fools, 
and had stopped to eat hot dogs and drink bitter 
coffee along the road. We turned pessimistic. Per- 
haps they had had tire trouble. Perhaps they had 
got on the wrong road. Perhaps one of them had 
been taken sick. All the perhapses possible we 
thought of except the West Indian hurricane, about 
which we had read in the Saturday New York Times 
and had heard about over the radio. 

At 7.30 we sat down to dinner. We cut pieces 
off of one of the chickens, but left them on the stove. 
We dipped up some of the vegetables, but left them also 
where they could keep warm. We destroyed the 
artistic perfection of the pies, both standard and fancy. 
And when we had finished and had washed the dishes, 
we heard the familiar honk honk of the big Buick that 
has carried us around Washington so many times, 
and there they were! 

All four nature lovers and nature students, they 
had been in close contact with nature. Leaving 
Sunbury, Penn., that morning, they had run into a 
rain that had come down from above, up from below, 
it seemed, and from all sides, in solid sheets, and had 
been sucked in by the fan, wet their wires and laid 
them up. In all the years that Frank F. has been 
driving, it was the first accident of the kind he had 
had. When he succeeded in getting the car to a garage 
he found the place full of other people in the same | 
trouble. From Sunbury he had not followed our. 
route from Washington up the east branch of the 
Susquehanna, but had taken the west branch toward. 
Towanda. From New Albany he was planning to 
strike over to hit our usual route at Montrose, and 
then back to the east branch at New Milford. But 
the garage man said this: “Every car this morning 
coming down from that way has been in heavy rain. 
Every car coming down from this other valley has 
come through in good shape.”” So they kept on toward 
Towanda and Waverly, and in a short time were as- 
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tonished to run on to a dry road. When they got 
reports from the other valley they found that a quarter 
of Wilkesbarre had been under water and that every 
mountain stream had been a torrent. 

They were tired, hungry, ready for dinner, and, 
thanks to the cook imported from Cobleskill and the 
“cook” brought along up from Boston, the dinner was 
good. I must say that I never saw quicker, neater, 
more effective steps taken to repair a dinner that had 
been served than the little Washington lady took in 
the five minutes following the blowing of the auto- 
mobile horn. It was high art. 

Here were four people who would adorn any fire- 
side—the dear old ‘Admiral’ as we often call him, a 
retired navy officer, and his wife, leaders of the nature 
walks of the Audubon Society and Twentieth Century 
Club in Washington, and Frank F., superintendent of 
school buildings and grounds for an entire county of 
Maryland, and his wife, as good a chauffeur, camper, 
naturalist and friend as one could find in a consid- 
erable circuit. They had left Washington on Friday 
at one, as she found it difficult to get away from the 
office, and they had to be back on Tuesday night for 
work on Wednesday. 

How quickly we caught up with events in our 
Washington circle of nature lovers and in the personal 
affairs of our friends—who it was that had lost their 
positions, who had moved to California, who were 
sick, who were seeking desperately for any kind of 
job, and what the old Potomac in flood had done or 
left undone to camps up above Washington that we 
know all about. 

Then there was the introduction of all four to 
Joseph’s View, the pleasure of showing them the porch 
even on a dark rainy night, the exclamations over the 
blazing fire, the delight in the fully electrified kitchen, 
and the assignment of beds. 

All our housekeeping cares dropped off after the 
arrival of such reinforcements. If people do not want 
heavy responsibility for guests, let them invite guests 
that take delight in housekeeping. All I had to do 
was to read Hudson aloud. All the Madame had to 
do was to fix the flowers. We both did do a bit more 
for the sheer pleasure of it, but it was not necessary. 

Early on Sunday Tiny, Frank F. and I put up a 
stove in the front room at Joseph’s View, so that the 
pipe would take the chill off the bedroom upstairs. 

I had written an order for a new wood stove and 
had taken it to Cobleskill to mail Saturday afternoon. 
My brother pointed out the fact that the old Franklin 
stove that used to stand in our parlor was out in the 
barn, so we investigated it. I canceled the order at 
once. Going home I consulted Tiny. He said we 
ought to put it up Sunday morning, that is, if I did 
not object, for if it turned cold some one of these city 
people might take cold. He added: ‘Things that 
have got to be done Sunday, it is all right to do.” 
“But,” I said, ‘we have no pipe.” He replied: 

’“Stores are open Saturday nights. I’ll go down and 
get the pipe, and take the truck down for the stove as 
soon as I come back from the milk station tomorrow 
morning.” 

Before church time Sunday the stove was up and 
drawing perfectly. The whole front could be taken 
out and create the illusion of a second fireplace. I 


insisted facetiously that I played an important]part 
in putting it up, but with Tiny and our competent 
guests, I was about as much needed as I had been with 
the cooking. But I thought it was typical of the 
speed of the truly resourceful farmer. We discovered 
a stove eight miles away at five p. m. on a Saturday 
night, and had it up and at work before ten a. m. the 
next morning. ‘““The Sabbath was made for man— 
not man for the Sabbath,” said the Master, and Tiny 
proved it that Sabbath day in the hollow. 

And what shall I say more—of walks and talks, of 
the rain stopping and the sun coming out, of the red- 
tail hawk circling over our heads and giving his shrill 
ery, of a big bird flying out of the gorge with the di- 
rectness of an aeroplane and our desperate efforts to 
see if he were the pileated, of migrating warblers in the 
tree by the porch at Joseph’s View, black-throated 
blue, black-throated green, and others, of steaks 
broiled over wood coals, of potatoes as big as two fists 
baked to a turn, of dishes that seemed to wash them- 
selves,—ah, it was magic—from Saturday night to 
Monday at 1.30 when the F.’s started back for Washing- 
ton, leaving the M.’s but taking the little Washington 
lady whom we had brought up from Boston. 

It seemed to be a period of refreshment for us all. 
The sights, the sounds, the smells, of the country, 
enabled our city friends to break out of the rut. In 
that is the benefit of an outing. In one way or another 
through the use of one sense or the other, by the aid of 
fire, water, soil, sky, grass, trees, mountains, valleys 
or streams, we all need to relive a bit of the life of our 
ancestors “far away and long ago.” 

Hudson tells of a millionaire whose chief joy in 
life was to come home from business and, entering a 
room strictly guarded from intrusion, take off his 
clothes and lie naked, soaking in the heat of a wood 
fire, of a sheep farmer in South America who would 
mount his horse on a rainy day in summer without a 
cloak and go for a long ride so as to get a thorough 
wetting, of others whose principal delight is in the 
water, looking at it or going in it, or standing out 
where they can watch the most frightful lightning. 
‘All these peculiar preferences,” he writes, ‘and one 
could add many others, have one and the same origin 
—the sense of disharmony between the organism and 
its environment. By a happy chance the poor wretch 
has discovered a way of escape for a brief interval 
from his imprisonment, in violent exercise, in getting 
drunk, in exposing himself to the weather, in water, 
and even in lying naked basking like a cat in the heat 
of a big fire in the grate. A particular condition has 
become associated in his mind with the feeling of re- 
covery, of relief as if a burden had been dropped.” 

The people who early find some such way of un- 
stringing the bow, seldom snap. A man who can 
find contentment in a dinner cooked in a tin can by the 
roadside seldom commits suicide. 

In one tiny bit of contentment there may be 
salvation. 


* k * 


A superintendent of schools says that he can always learn 
something from even his tiniest pupils. A very little girl recently 
turned in a composition on Socrates which read: “‘Socceratees 
wasa great man. Hewasasortofatramp. He told everybody 
what to do and they gave him poison.’”’—Pen and Ink. 


Relief Policies Born of Experience 
Ernest P. Bicknell 


©) IDSUMMER of 1906 in San Francisco 
‘| found the organization and the activities 
‘of the Relief Corporation well settled to 
effective work. The effervescence of the 
exciting first days had blown itself out. Volunteers 
had fallen away; slack had been taken up wherever 
possible, excess weight had been eliminated. Like a 
ship cleared for action non-essential gear had been 
heaved overboard. An experiment had been tried of 
transferring to a commission of three members the 
administrative responsibility of the entire job. It was 
doomed from the first, and after a few weeks was 
abolished and the relief task went back to the executive 
committee of the corporation. 5 

Prior to July 1, Dr. Devine had continued as 
secretary of the Relief Corporation, a position which 
carried the chief administrative responsibility for the 
entire relief task. I had served during the same period 
as assistant secretary. At the end of June, Devine 
found it necessary to return to New York, where his 
regular duties now required his presence. As the 
Chicago Bureau of Charities, of which I was general 
superintendent, had consented to extend my leave of 
absence, I was selected as Devine’s successor as secre- 
tary of the Relief Corporation, the duties of which had 
substantially decreased with the division of work 
among practically autonomous committees. I as- 
sumed, however, the general administration of relief 
headquarters and maintained proper relations with all 
activities. 

Devine resigned as representative of the Red 
Cross, and I was invited by telegram from Miss Mabel 
T. Boardman at Washington to accept the post. This 
I did and accordingly, on July 1, 1906, began my first 
official connection with the Red Cross. It should be 
said that neither Devine nor I, while engaged in the 
relief work in San Francisco, received any compensa- 
tion whatever from either the Relief Corporation or 
the Red Cross. The organizations which which we 
were connected in New York and Chicago generously 
continued our salaries during our prolonged absence. 

From the beginning a source of constant irritation 
was the system of accounting. In view of the local 
political situation in which mutual distrust prevailed, 
it was natural that all parties were anxious to assure 
copper-riveted protection for the relief funds. A 
prominent firm of chartered accountants was therefore 
employed to handle the accounts. Fired with ambi- 
tion to carry out its mandate, the firm set up a scheme 
of checks and balances which I am satisfied had no 
precedent and, I hope, will have no imitator. It was 
apparently designed to obstruct rather than to help in 
the expenditure of the relief fund. The delays were 
maddening. It was red taperun mad. Before a pay- 
ment could be made it required the support of sixteen 
signatures, and if Chairman Phelan of the corporation 
happened to be inaccessible, all payments stopped be- 
cause his signature was imperative; without it, all 
the other fifteen signatures were worthless. 

The work of the corporation in midsummer had 
become grouped into several well defined activities, 


each exercising a large measure of autonomy but ad- 
hering to the general principles of the corporation to 
which it reported and was responsible. The Executive 
Committee of the corporation was by this time re- 
duced in effective membership and its meetings were 
infrequent, but its leaders were indefatigable. The 
simplification of machinery was welcomed by all and 
made for promptness and smoothness of operation. 
From this period forward, the history of the San Fran- 
cisco relief is a record of steady carrying through of 
the program already set up and-its gradual dwindl ing 
and disappearing, section by section, almost un- 
noticed as the normal life of the community flowed 
back into familiar channels. 

The outstanding activities of the period of which I 
am writing, say July, 1906, were: 

1. The Executive Committee of the Relief Cor- 
poration through its small group of active members 
accepted full responsibility for the work and gave it 
constant supervision. By July the several essential 
relief operations had been clearly segregated and each 
had been put in charge of a practically autonomous 
committee. At the head of each of these basic com- 
mittees was one of these devoted members of the 
Executive Committee. Thus, while great discretion 
was exercised by each committee, all were bound 
closely to the corporation through their chairman, Mr. 
Phelan, who continued throughout as chairman of the 
corporation and of the Executive Committee. Central 
headquarters of the corporation were at first estab- 
lished in a public school building and later moved into 
the premises of St. Francis’ School, a Catholic insti- 
tution, where more space was available. 

2. The General Case Committee, under the 
chairmanship of Oscar K. Cushing, composed of men 
and women selected for their long known interest in 
social welfare, constituted the high court which de- 
cided the action to be taken upon all applications for 
help. Investigated in the district offices and for- 
warded to the General Case Committee with recom- 
mendations, this small group at headquarters carried 
the immense responsibility of final decisions influencing 
the future lives of many thousands of their fellow citi- 
zens. ‘This committee worked day and night with a 
devotion which I have not seen surpassed. 

The Bureau of Special Relief, whose origin and 
function were described earlier in these articles, was 
an auxiliary of this committee. I was secretary of 


the committee and directly responsible for the opera-. 


tion of the bureau. I am violating no confidence 
when I add that those were completely filled days. 

3. A Building Committee, of which Edward F. 
Moran was chairman, was responsible for getting the 
refugees out of the tents and shacks in which they were 
sheltered immediately after the fire. 
substantial funds and, with the consent of the city 
authorities, set up tiny houses in the small parks and 
squares. These were of new but rough lumber with 
composition roofs and were uniform in design and size, 
chiefly one room each. They went up like magic and 
within a few weeks almost 6,000 of them were occupied. 


It was granted> 
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In the meantime thousands of refugees had been able 
to return to their own houses in the unburned sections 
of the city. Minor repairs of chimneys and plumbing 
had remedied earthquake damages and the municipal 
water and sewage systems had been partially restored. 
Therefore, by midsummer a large proportion of the 
refugees were out of the tents and living under more 
healthful and comfortable conditions. Later an ar- 
rangement was made under which any occupant of a 
little relief house who owned a lot, would on request be 
presented with the house, which then was removed to 
his lot by the committee. In time this plan helped 
clear the parks again for public use and to settle many 
people as property owners. In fact, this offer is said 
to have induced a considerable number of people to buy 
lots of which they obtained possession by a small pay- 
ment, thus securing homes at a cost much below ordi- 
nary rental charges. The small structures could be 
hoisted on to large trucks, wheeled quite intact through 
the streets and set easily upon the low brick pillars 
which usually formed their foundations. Occupants 
did not move out and could be seen sitting comfortably 
enough inside as their homes moved clumsily through 
the traffic. 

4. Business rehabilitation could not wait for the 
completion of other relief activities. Accordingly a 
special group centered its attention on this subject. 
The method of operating ordinarily was to provide 
mechanics and craftsmen and small merchants with 
the essential tools or stocks of merchandise to enable 
them to become again se f-supporting. Reconstruc- 
tion work following the disaster called for the services 
of alarge number of workmen and, possessing necessary 
tools, men could find employment. In fact many 
were in this way enabled to repa'r or rebuild their own 
shattered homes. In one instance I recall that a 
music teacher was able to convince the committee that, 
if her destroyed piano was replaced, she could take care 
of herself at once. She had been wholly dependent 
since the fire. The committee gave her a piano and 
she at once became happy and self-supporting. But 
what a howl of criticism arose in uninformed quarters 
when the report got abroad that the committee was 
giving away pianos and paying for them with relief 
funds!* 

Presently some one suggested that many of the 
people who were asking business rehabilitation should 
be quite able after a little while to reimburse the relief 
fund for the amounts expended for their benefit. The 
idea appealed to the business men in charge and led to 
a system of rehabilitation loans, in which the borrower 
would give his personal, unsecured note without in- 
terest for the amount loaned. When the business 
was thus put on a commercial basis the philanthropic 
aspects disappeared. Family investigations, case 
records, etc., were discontinued or disregarded. To 
complete this account here carries me two or three 
years into the future. In due time when the borrowers 
had re-established themselves and their affairs seemed 
going well, the little matter of repaying their relief 


*The writer, hard pressed for a single word descriptive of a 
phase of the relief work, introduced the ponderous ‘“‘rehabilita- 
tion,” since then so widely employed in social work. He begs 
everybody’s pardon. Will some one suggest a better word? 


loans was called to their attention by the Relief Cor- 
poration. The response was frigid silence. The sub- 
ject was pressed upon individuals who seemed well 
able to pay. They laughed at the corporation. 

Finally, a few cases were carried to the courts. 
Shrewd lawyers were engaged by the borrowers and 
jury trials were demanded in all cases. The lawyers 
pointed out that the relief funds had been given by the 
generous people of the United States, not to be loaned 
out, but given with promptness and with warm sym- 
pathy. They scathingly criticized the committee for 
using this sacred trust fund for commercial purposes. 
These lawyers also demanded to know what the cor- 
poration proposed to do with any money it might col- 
lect from these borrowers. The San Francisco relief 
was finished and what right would the committee have 
to the repaid funds? In every case the juries decided 
against the corporation and those loans, amounting in 
the aggregate to several hundred thousand dollars, 
were never repaid. 

Here was a valuable lesson to the Red Cross. Its 
fixed policy of refusing to lend its relief funds was based 
originally upon this enlightening San Francisco ex- 
perience. And while we may condemn the action of 
the borrowers in repudiating their individual pledges, 
I am convinced of the justness and soundness of the 
principles on which the juries based their verdicts in 
the San Francisco cases. 

5. Then there were numerous hot food kitchens 
conducted by a special committee. These were large 
open-sided sheds with long, rough tables and benches 
and adjoining kitchens. Tickets issued by the district 
committee entitled people to meals at the kitchens. 
People without tickets also could eat at the kitchens 
by paying ten cents a meal. The kitchens served 
several purposes. Primarily they temporarily solved 
the extremely serious problem of providing warm, 
cooked food when the majority of the population could 
not cook for itself. Beyond that they proved to be an 
economical means of feeding the thousands. Again, 
they were not sufficiently attractive to tempt people 
to patronize them after other means of obtaining food 
were available. 

Many and bitter were the criticisms upon the 
kitchen administration: the food was served cold, it 
was deadly in its lack of variety, the coffee was nothing 
but slop, the service was intolerable, the flies were a 
pest, etc., etc. A Los Angeles man had proposed the 
hot kitchen scheme to the corporation at a moment 
when the feeding crisis was desperate. The corpora- 
tion, thereupon, made a contract with this man under 
which he established the kitchens and operated them as 
a private venture under the supervision of the corpo- 
ration. Ihave heard it said that he made a substantial 
profit out of the contract, but have no personal knowl- 
edge of the facts. There is no doubt that the hot food 
kitchens met a tremendous need and tided over a 
critical period pending the restoration of normal cook- 
ing facilities in the city. As I patronized these kitch- 
ens freely myself, I felt strong sympathy with their 
critics. The private contract arrangement was a 
mistake if it permitted an individual to profit at the 
expense of the helpless population in its time of dis- 
tress. But these criticisms were all based on faultsf{of 
administration which could have been corrected with- 
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out invalidating the principles which gave the experi- 
ment a very genuine value. 

6. Parallel to the direct relief operation but inde- 
pendent in action was the work of the all-important 
Insurance Committee. Frederick W. Dohrmann, a 
veteran merchant of large business interests, accepted 
the chairmanship with reluctance. He was well past 
middle life and his health had long been impaired. He 
was among the very heavy losers from the fire. From 
the first he was one of the most conscientious members 
of the Executive Committee and his advice and guid- 
ance were valued in every department of the work. I 
would not fear disagreement from any of his associates 
if I gave it as my conviction that Mr. Dohrmann was 
the most valued officer of the entire relief corporation. 
This esteem will explain why the choice for chairman 
of the all-important Insurance Committee fell upon 
this already overtaxed man. 

Several hundred million dollars in fire insurance 
had been carried on San Francisco real estate,{mer- 
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chandise stocks, etc. Some of the insurance com- 
panies declined to pay, on the ground that the losses 
were caused not primarily by fire but by earthquake. 
This at once raised a question of vital consequence to 
the community. Thousands of citizens were ruined 
unless their insurance was paid. Litigation would in- 
volve years of delay which could not be contemplated 
without dismay. So Mr. Dohrmann and his commit- 
tee associates undertook the task of working out amica- 
ble settlements with the many insurance companies 
involved, several of which were in foreign countries. 
I can give no details of the manner in which this im- 
mense task was accomplished. But after months of 
intensive application, of repeated visits to European 
countries, a vast amount of insurance was paid without 
litigation. I am of the impression that much the 
greater part of the total amount in question was thus 
obtained by friendly agreement in the face of the fact 
that a very real question existed as to the strict legal 
liability of the companies. 


Capital, Labor and Consumers 
Owen D. Young 


We count it a high honor to publish the complete 
text of the address given by Owen D. Young September 
13, over a national radio hook-up. It is a great relief to 
have an address of this kind appear in the midst of a 
campaign in which there has been an orgy of flamboyant 
oratory. We heard the address as it came in over the 
radio, we have read and reread it, and we count it our 
duty to endeavor to spread its influence. If our own 
denominationalists wish to find a good example of applie 1 
Universalism, Christians of applied Christianity, or Jews 
of applied Judaism, let them look here. For what it is 
worth, we give this address our whole-hearted enthusi- 
astic editorial endorsement. 

The Editor. 


you for a few minutes tonight about the 
N. R. A. He wishes me to talk with you 
quite frankly. If I have reservations about 
it, he wishes me to state them. To the extent which 
I approve, he wishes me to say so. That is the kind 
of chap the General is. He would much prefer straight- 
forward talk to unrestrained ballyhoo. That is the 
reason why we all admire him so much and are anxious 
to support him and his associates, under the leadership 
of the President, in their great undertaking. 

It has been suggested that I talk about that part 
of the N. R. A. program which has to do with the 
relations of capital and labor, particularly in industrial 
concerns. 

What is an ideal industrial concern? It is one 
into which so many people would like to put their sav- 
ings that there is always an ample supply of capital, in 
good times and bad. It is one for which so many 
people would like to work that there is always an 
ample supply of labor, in good times and bad. It is 
one whose product is so good in quality and so cheap 
in price that the public will always buy it, in good 
times and bad. 

What kind of concern do you want to put your 
savings in? I think I know. You want your savings 

_to be safe. You want them to earn as much as possi- 


ble. And, perhaps even more important, you want 
your income to be certain and continuous—something 
you can count on. That means a business good 
enough to pay dividends and to provide reserve to 
protect your capital and insure your income against 
drastic fluctuations. 

What kind of concern would you like to work for? 
I think I know. It is the same kind that you would 
like to put your savings in. You want safety for your 
job, just as you want safety for your savings. You 
want to earn as much as possible by your labor, just 
as you do with your capital. And, most important of 
all, you want your wages to be certain and continuous. 
That means a business good enough to provide or to 
enable you to provide reserves in some form to insure 
you against disability, sickness, old age and unem- 
ployment. 

There are other important things which you want, 
too. You wanta healthful and pleasant place to work. 
You want tools, the best there are, so you can make 
your work effective. You want a concern with ade- 
quate capital to finance its turnover and do its market- 
ing. You want a management competent, cordial and 
frank, one which you can meet either alone or with your 
associates, as you may elect; one to which you can say 
what is on your mind fully and frankly without fear of 
losing your job; one that is sensitive to merit, so that 
you have an opportunity to advance; one seeking not 
how little it can pay its labor but how much. Ina 
word, you want to preserve as a worker the self-respect- 
ing qualities of an American citizen. 

Very well. What kind of concern would you like 
to buy from? I think I know. You want the quality 
to be safe, just as you want your savings and your job 
to be safe. You want the price to be right and reason- 
ably stable, so that you can budget your expenses just 
as you can your income. 


now and then we want to buy something cheap. We 
not only want to save money but we like the gamble. 


Now, I am quite aware that. 
all of us in this country have a flair for bargains. Every | 


| 
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It is a favorite sport, but a most expensive one in the 
long run. If we must gamble, why not bet on horse 
races? Our losses there only affect ourselves. For 
too often back of every bargain lies a threat to some- 
body’s savings, perhaps your own; too often back of 
every bargain lies a threat to somebody’s labor, per- 
haps your own; too often back of every bargain lies a 
skimped product, a threat to the user, perhaps to you. 

Well, you ask, why haven’t business men estab- 
lished these ideal concerns, or at least a reasonable 
approximation of them? The answer is that we have 
not been able to establish and enforce standards on an 
entire industry. We could not establish them, be- 
cause the government formerly frowned on the neces- 
sary cooperation between producers. We could not 
enforce them because there are always some people, even 
in good times, who will not honestly and whole-heart- 
edly work in accordance with the rules. In bad times 
they throw the whole industry into a disastrous down- 
ward slide. Profits disappear, pay envelopes get less, 
consuming power decreases, and so business instead of 
moving toward its goal slips back, back to its own 
destruction. When it gets in the morass, such as it 
has been in the last two years, nothing but cooperative 
effort can liftit up. It needs 100 per cent cooperation, 
not 80 per cent, lest the remaining 20 per cent pull it 
back in the mire. 

That is the reason why government must come to 
our aid. It must permit and not prohibit cooperation 
—indeed, it must coerce them who will not play fair. 
That is the reason for the N. R. A. If it is to succeed, 
it must look to a fair protection of savings, to adequate 
wages for labor, to sound products sold at a reasonable 
profit and in no event less than cost. That has been 
the ambition of wise business for a generation, but it 
failed. It was not a failure of men so much as it was 
of system. We just could not bring ourselves to 
change that system until we were hurt, and hurt 
badly. The N. R. A. is our first experiment in the 
change. Under it we shall have to live and learn. 
Much of it need be temporary only. Some of it, when 
we learn how to handle it, will aid us always. 

Profits and wages must be in balance, not out of 
balance. I hear frequently, sometimes in high places, 
such slogans as “Production for service instead of 
profit’’—as if they were inconsistent with each other. 
They are not; they are mutually interdependent. One 
cannot be had without the other, and by and large each 
is a fair measure of the other. To get production, we 
must have both tools and labor. Tools are only an- 
other name for capital. Under any system, there 
must be earnings enough to supply the tools and keep 
them fit, just as there should be earnings enough to pay 
not only a living wage but a cultural wage. Any fail- 
ure to do either in the long run means impaired service. 
The worker who has accumulated savings and retires 
at sixty-five is as dependent—yes, even more de- 
pendent—on the earnings of those savings as the 
worker of twenty-five is on his wages. The man re- 
tiring at sixty-five is furnishing with his savings the 
tools for the man of twenty-five. Both are rendering 
a service to the public, and both ought and must be 
paid for it. 

Capital which overreaches for profits, labor which 
overreaches for wages, or a public which overreaches 


for bargains will all destroy each other. There s no 
salvation for us on that road. The overreaching hand 
in all three groups is an enemy of the N. R. A. 

Capital must lend its credit, labor must cooperate 
fairly, and consumers must supply their needs. We 
must all work together now for one end and one only, 
to push ourselves off the dead center of inaction. A 
good beginning has been made—we must continue on. 
Producers must not use this opportunity to establish 
a high price level, to recoup previous losses, or make 
unfair profits and so curtail the consumption on which 
they must so completely rely. Labor must not risk 
its own employment by unreasonable demands either 
through organization or without it which will make the 
priming of the pump too heavy a burden for our credit 
and our savings to carry. Government funds must not 
be used to threaten or impair private business lest we 
destroy more than we conserve. 

Helpful cooperation, restraint in our demands on 
the part of all, and most of all, restraint on the part of 
over enthusiastic people who regard this as an oppor- 
tunity to get their ideas across, are essential to the 
N. R. A. program. 

In order to make business healthy, it is unneces- 
sary for producers to unite into a trust so as to threaten 
workers or consumers. It is unnecessary for labor to 
unite into a trust so as to threaten savings or con- 
sumers. It is unnecessary for consumers to unite in 
such a way as to threaten savings and labor employed 
in production. I appeal for restraint on the part of all 
groups so that each, by attempts to overreach, may 
not excite the other to the destruction of all. Heis the 
defender of the program who resists overreaching, just 
as much as he is the promoter of it who prods the 
slacker. 

When our emotions are stirred, as they are now, by 
the suffering of millions of unemployed; when our 
spirit is hot to relieve want and do it quickly, it is 
natural for many to overdo. Careful judgment, not 
hysteria; hard thinking, not high emotion; open- 
minded consideration, not violent prejudice; sympathy, 
not bitterness; these are the qualities which the Presi- 
dent has the right to expect from us, and which we 
ought to be proud to give. We must watch them who 
threaten us, both from inaction and overaction, not 
that we may punish them, but that we may prevent 
them from ruining us and themselves as well. 

The guiding hand must be not only bold but 
balanced. This is the delicate job which the President 
would haveusdo. It requires amind and heart greater 
than men have yet shown in times of peace. 

I appeal to you, General Johnson, and to your 
associates, to your labor council and to your industrial 
council, and to you, Mrs. Rumsey, and your consum- 
ers, to the managers of plants and to the workers in 
plants, to labor organizers and capital exploiters, to 
hold this balance true. It requires much more re- 
straint to handle this delicate economic machine than 
the political one. Mistakes have quicker penalties and 
harsher ones. And last, and most important of all, I 
appeal to you doubters to throw away your doubts and 
fears lest you create an atmosphere which even a large 
majority of faithful cannot subdue. Let us all work 
together now and do this job as only Americans, en- 
thused and determined, can do it. 
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The Disarmament Conference 


Herbert E. Benton 


AQIEMBERS of our various organizations 
§| interested in peace met on Monday, 
September 11, at the Women’s Civic Club, 
Philadelphia, to hear Mrs. Laura Puffer 
Morgan, assistant secretary of the National Council for 
the Prevention of War. 

This bare announcement conveys little of the 
spiritual stimulus which the gathering brought to 
those who have felt rather depressed as they faced the 
facts and fears in the international realm. For Mrs. 
Morgan struck a note of hopefulness that was welcome 
indeed. Not that she is a disciple of Pollyanna—she 
is in close touch with existing conditions, having been 
in Geneva for months, and conversant with the inner 
workings of the Disarmament Conference. 

Her first words were these: ‘““The question asked 
me by nearly all groups I meet is this, ‘Is there any 
hope that the Conference will accomplish anything 
worth while?’ And my answer is that I am firmly 
convinced the Conference has now a better chance to 
succeed than it ever had before.” 

I feel that her reasons for this rather bold state- 
ment (as she admitted it to be) may be of interest to 
readers of the Christian Leader. 

There has been a wide misconception of the real 
nature and province of the Conference. The general 
understanding has been that the representattves of the 
nations were called together for the sole purpose of 
finding the way to reduce armaments, and because that 
objective was not attained before the Conference ad- 
journed in June, the judgment seems to be that it has 
ceased to exist. 

The real fact is that the political issues behind the 
Conference were and are paramount. The gathering 
never was primarily a disarmament conference. Its 
principal business was to liquidate the war and restore 
the tranquillity and well-being of Europe. 

There was ever present the threat of the demand of 
Germany that unless the promises of the Versailles 
Treaty were fulfilled—unless other nations reduced 
their armaments as they agreed to do and unless 
Germany was accorded absolute equality with the 
other Powers—she would rearm. 

Couple with this the unrelenting demand of 
France for assurance of security as a sine qua non to 
any reduction of her preparations for defence, and it is 
at once evident that there can be no disarmament 
without preceding political adjustments. 

The explanation of the failure of the Hoover plan 
(a general reduction of one-third in all armaments) to 
find acceptance was that it ignored “underlying po- 
litical issues.” 

The practical problem reduced to its simplest 
terms was and is: How to bring France to agree to a 
reduction of arms sufficient to prevent the rearmament 
of Germany. The political element in this problem is 
obvious. And the test of the Conference is to be found 
in a treaty that both France and Germany will sign. 

The Conference will have taken the first definite 
and constructive step toward this large objective if it 
succeeds in preventing the rearmament of Germany, 


and thus provides a period of peace in Europe during 
which another step may be taken. If that desideratum 
is achieved the Conference will have been distinctly 
successful. 

Mrs. Morgan claims that before the end of June 
several significant concessions had been made which are 
exceedingly promising. 

France is the key to the whole situation. Con- 
vince France that she has more to gain than to lose by 
reducing her armaments and the deed is done. 

And the United States threw in the first conces- 
sion. It was the assurance of the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration announced by Norman Davis that this country 
will consult with other Powers when serious inter- 
national difficulties arise. This was a very definite 
and constructive answer to the query of France, “If I 
reduce armaments what do I get in return?”’ 

This announcement led Premier Deladier to de- 
clare that France would forego her demand for as- 
surance of military assistance—a point to which she 
had previously tenaciously clung and—would simply 
require that Germany should not rearm and that an 
international commission must be empowered to con- 
duct periodic examinations to see that this agreement 
is fulfilled. Mrs. Morgan characterized this as an 
epoch-making change. 

That was point number one—the promise of the 
United States to consult and the reaction of France 
thereto. 

The second point is found in Hitler’s keenly 
awaited speech of last spring. France had feared that 
Germany was gradually building a professional army. 
Hitler declared Germany would agree to transform her 
army into militia—the members giving only short time 
service; and further, Germany would agree not to 
rearm for the period of the treaty (five years were 
suggested) provided other nations would abolish the 
aggressive arms which are forbidden to Germany by 
the Versailles Treaty. 

A further point was the assertion of Norman 
Davis that the United States would not insist on the 
neutral rights of trade with a nation that might be 
pronounced an aggressor. 

These concessions have prepared the way for an 
understanding between Germany and France. 

But some may say: “There are other dangers to 
peace in Europe. What will Russia do?” The 
answer is that Russia has already made non-aggression 
treaties with France and other nations, and will un- 
doubtedly cooperate for years to come. 

“Well, what of Italy?” Last February there 
seemed a likelihood that Italy would line up with 
fascist Germany, but that situation has changed. 
The four Power pact in Europe is a great gain. Italy 
now is aligned with the other Powers. 

Unquestionably there was danger of a Europe 
divided into two hostile groups as before 1914, but the 
Hitler menace has had this effect, that it seems to have 
united all Europe against Germany. 

Some say that Hitler wants war. If he does he is 
enough of a realist to know that Germany can not now 
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win a war. She will have no allies. It will be Ger- 
many alone against the rest of Europe. Further, 
Germany has not the military power. As was said in 
the New York Times recently, ‘Because Germany’s 
bark sounds as it did in 1914 we need not assume that 
her bite will be that of 1914.” 

In 1914 she had the most effective army in the 
world and a strong navy. Now she has practically no 
navy and a very inferior army. But she is rearming? 
Yes, so far as producing rifles, machine guns and hand 
grenades is concerned, but a modern war cannot be 
fought with these alone. 

What of the claim that she is building commercial 
planes that are quickly convertible into bombing 
planes? No doubt this is true, but last year’s German 
government report states that Germany then had 
thirty-five tri-motored planes. At the same time 
France and her allies had more than five thousand. 
(This disparity has influence in helping to convince 
France that the margin is so wide she may safely make 
concessions in order to prevent the re-atmament of 
Germany.) 

Further, Germany is handicapped by the loss of 
the raw materials she formerly had in Alsace-Lorraine, 
and is weakened by the Polish Corridor which isolates 
East Prussia. 

Hitler therefore realizes that Germany must have 
peace for at least ten years. 

Now we come back to the simple problem—there 
are two possibilities, either Germany will rearm (which 
will mean war) or France will reduce her armaments 
enough to satisfy Germany, which will ensure peace 
for some years. That this latter will be the course 
which will develop seems likely. And events of recent 
weeks intensify our hopes. 

First, the United States announces that this 
country will support the provision for the strict super- 
vision of Germany’s armaments, as set forth in Premier 
Deladier’s speech noted above. 

Second, England and France on Monday, Sep- 
tember 18, began their communications concerning 
this situation. 


Third, the International Consultative Group at 
Geneva is endeavoring to mobilize public opinion and 
thus bring the pressure of the peace minded people of 
the world to bear upon the Conference when it is re- 
opened October 16. 

The plan is that there shall be a great international 
meeting in Geneva on October 15. This is to be the 
culmination of meetings to be held all over the world. 

It is hoped that a thousand such meetings will be 
held in the United States during the first two weeks in 
October. It is urged that every such meeting adopt 
a six point program for the Disarmament Conference, 
as follows: 1. Substantial reduction of existing arma- 
ments. 2. No rearmament. 3. Abolition of aggres- 
sive weapons within a definite period and with the 
immediate elimination of all bombing from the air, of 
the air weapons in general and of poison gas. 4. Limi- 
tation of expenditure to prevent rivalries in armaments. 
5. Effective supervision of existing armaments and of 
arms manufacture and trade. 6. A permanent or- 
ganization to carry out the above provisions and to 
carry on the work begun by the Disarmament Con- 
ference. 

Copies of this resolution should be sent to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, Norman Davis at Geneva and 
Secretary Arthur Henderson, chairman of the Con- 
ference, who has complained that his mail bag has 
been empty of late. Let it be filled again. 

May we venture to pass on to you readers of the 
Leader and Universalists everywhere the hope that you 
will do your part to arrange such meetings in your 
communities. This is of vital importance. 

Bear in mind that arearmed Germany will mean ere 
long another great European and probably World War. 

An armed Germany can be prevented only by 
concessions—first on the part of France. If the Con- 
ference can secure this action that alone will be a 
signal victory, and very likely it will lead to the 
acceptance of this entire six point program. 

World opinion can do much; without it nothing 
can or will be done. Let the voice of public opinion 
be heard clearly. 


Some Tomlinson Inconsistencies 
Francis B. Bishop 


M]OR many months I have been trying to under- 
2} stand the attitude of those opposed to the 
Free Church. I cannot believe their position 
is inspired by personal pique, denominational 
sentimentalism, or a lack of understanding of the 
fundamentals of the Christian religion. Most of them 
are my friends and have been for years. Together we 
have walked in many pleasant places. So I have been 
trying to see through their eyes and understand what 
is in their hearts. 

But I could not love my friends “so much loved I 
not honor more.’”’ That intense conviction which I 
have held from my youth up has been constantly 
strengthened by my observation of and contact with 
liberal religion all over the eastern part of the United 
States. That conviction is, today, stronger than ever 
that the best interests of the Universalist Church, to 
say nothing of the whole of Christendom or the de- 


velopment of spiritual values, will be best conserved 
by union with whatever other liberal forces are in 
harmony with us. ‘He that loseth his life for my sake 
shall find it.’ 

I have played golf with Dr. Tomlinson many 
times. He is a good golfer. In his articles on the 
Free Church he usually gets away to a good drive, but 
he nearly always dubs his approach and misses his put. 
In the article in the Leader of September 2 he says, 
“Churches should get together more than they have.” 
That’s a good drive, straight down the fairway. 

His approach and putting are yet to come. 
they are: 

“It (the report) really makes no decent rec- 
ognition of the fact that there are thousands of 
Liberals in the so-called Orthodox Churches.’”’ Would 
Dr. Tomlinson join the Free Church if all Liberals 
were included? From the fact that he makes that one 
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of his chief objections we have a right to infer that he 
would. But God Himself did not make the world all 
at once. He didn’t even make the best things first. 
Eve was created after Adam. If the Mississippi River 
had waited for all its tributaries it would never have 
become the Father of Waters. I am always suspicious 
of movements that “everybody is going to join.” 
Gideon knew how to win battles, so did Washington 
at Valley Forge. I never made a snow man without 
starting with a snow ball. 

Again, my friend the Doctor says, “I am assured 
by a prominent Congregational minister that since the 
appearance of the Humanist Manifesto all interest in 


the Free Church project on their part has ceased.” - 


Now I have something for the “Believe It or Not” 
column. I know Congregationalists, yes and Episco- 
palians, who are in sympathy with the Humanist 
Manifesto. I should not be much surprised to see a 
break in the Orthodox Churches that will steal our 
thunder and send some of their people into the 
Promised Land ahead of us. Here in the South a real 
liberalism is appearing of which I am warning my 
conservative brethren to beware. 

But that isn’t the whole of this matter. Some of 
‘our Universalist ministers signed this Humanist Mani- 
festo. So we havea humanist wing. It may have on 
it only pin-feathers, but it is a wing. Now the Uni- 
tarians ‘‘do not have the backbone to dissolve partner- 
ship with them” (the humanists). How about our own 
signers of the Humanist Manifesto? Wouldn’t we 
look lovely kicking them out? And I am afraid the 
kind of backbone we would exhibit in so doing would 
be only the kind that is completely ossified. Should 
we demand that the Unitarians come with hands purged 
of the taint of humanism, when we cannot offer them a 
like bill of health? This whole thing reminds me 
much of the old Georgia Negro’s explanation of why a 
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mule always goes with his ears dropped down and an 
infinite sadness of countenance. “I reckon,” he said, 
“hit’s case he just nacherly knows he got to admit his 
father were a jackass.” 

But now we come to something really important. 
My good friend is absolutely in error when he implies 
that in most places, some of which he mentions, 
“quasi-mergers”’ have resulted in one liberal church 
where there might have been two. There would have 
been no Universalist church, and probably no Liberal 
church, in Atlanta had it not been for the merger of the 
two Liberal churches. Weshould not have our beau- 
tiful church in St. Petersburg, Fla., had it not been 
built as a United Liberal Church. I cannot speak so 
confidently of Cleveland, Detroit and Springfield, but 
from all I can learn I am convinced that the ‘“merger’’ 
was the wise thing in these places. 

Of course, we want to see Universalist and Uni- 
tarian churches grow great and strong. In the days 
of Dr. Tomlinson’s youth, it was possible for such 
things to be. But we are facing a new world, with a 
different set of conditions, and a whole mass of newly 
accumulated facts. Our “wistful wishing” is going to 
build no churches nor create a larger field for Christian 
service. 

The Doctor is right when he says, “It is in the air 
that churches should get together.” It is more than 
“in the air.”’ It isin the hearts and minds of men who 
are looking to the Christian Church to demonstrate 
the spirit of the Master when he said, “‘He that is not 
against us is for us.” 

If the Universalist and Unitarian Churches, con- 
taining as they do men and women so nearly akin in 
spirit, in theology, in world outlook, cannot get to- 
gether, than where is there any hope for church unity? 
Where shall we begin to wipe the scorn from the 
scoffer’s face? 


Some Distinctive Traits of a Liberal Church’ 
Samuel A. Eliot 


%| WANT to speak of some of the distinctive at- 
“| tributes of a liberal Christian Church. I 
cannot take the time to mention all of them, 
Bie} and of course it can go without saying that 
a liberal church shares many aspects of its work and 
worship with other churches of the Protestant in- 
heritance. I rejoice in all the rich and happy rela- 
tions we enjoy with our comrades of other traditions 
and allegiances. We are eager to abound in friend- 
ship, to promote fraternity, to practice every form of 
cooperation. That may all be taken for granted. 

But a liberal Christian Church has certain con- 
structive ideals and ordered intentions of its own. 
It has certain distinctive, though not original or ex- 
clusive, contributions to make to the thought and ex- 
perience of the community. If it is loyal to its own 
spiritual lineage it is first of all a Church of the Forward 
Look and the Open Road. It gratefully remembers 
the good the past has had, but at the same time it is 
ready to welcome new ideas and methods. It holds 
securely to something behind, but reaches out to 
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things before. It combines the essential elements of 
permanence and change. It seeks at once to con- 
serve and to create. No religion, one of our contem- 
porary seers has told us, can long be helpful unless 
it changes and adapts itself to its environment, and 
no religion can serve the deepest needs of men unless 
it reveals permanent and time-transcending realities. 
A liberal church fulfills the Psalmist’s saying, “Happy 
are they who, nerved by God, set out on a pilgrim- 
age.” That is a saying that gives us a glimpse of the 
normal'action of a vital religion. It sets life in motion. 
But do not let the word pilgrimage deceive you. Men 
usually make a pilgrimage to a place, and sometimes 
back to a place. What I have in mind is the idea of a 
pilgrimage from a place—a going on—a march forward, 
not backward, the high adventure of the open road. 
Let that word “pilgrimage” rather remind you of one 
of our own great traditions, the heritage of the Pilgrim 
Covenant. The planters of Plymouth, we read in 
Bradford’s history, “covenanting together as the 
Lord’s free people, joyned themselves into a church, 
in the fellowship of the gospel, to walk in all God’s’ 
ways made known or to be known unto them, ac- 
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cording to their best endeavor, whatever it should cost 
them.” That is the charter of the church of the lib- 
eral spirit. 

And next we find that road, or pilgrimage, is 
meant to be a joyous one—that is another more or less 
distinctive mark of the liberal habit of mind. We 
have been delivered from the old notion that mirth 
and gladness and good sport are unholy and that the 
righteous are always dismal and long-faced. Many 
people seem to think that in order to get near to God 
you have to be sad and melancholy, or that “good”’ 
men are for the most part tepid and sentimental 
weaklings. Yesterday I picked up a volume of Car- 
dinal Newman’s sermons and opened at a discourse 
entitled “Religion a weariness to the natural man.” 
I did not read it, but what a curiously inverted notion 
of religion that title suggests. I distrust any man’s 
religion when it depresses him or makes him intro- 
spective or inclined to look askance at play as if there 
were something wrong about it. The adherents of a 
Liberal Christian Church believe that the certificate 
of the good life is not austerity and despondency—it is 
love and charity and sunshine and song. It is our 
privilege to declare that the life of thankful joy is the 
natural heritage of man and the birthright of the little 
child. We affirm that God is not a frowning spy upon 
our play—not a malicious autocrat to be conciliated— 
but a God of gladness to be thanked and praised. 
Religion is not a load to be lugged; it is wings where- 
with to fly. It is not a harbor; it is a venture of the 
open sea. It is not a cable mooring life to the dock; 
it is the sails that we can spread to catch the winds 
of God. Christianity is good news—not an obliga- 
tion to weigh us down, but a new gift of power to lift 
usup. It is not, as so many people make it, a debat- 
able opinion or an inherited prejudice, it is a way of 
life. It is not a question; it is the answer to a question. 
It is a bright, fervent energy. It is all flushed with 
the sunrise. It is the Religion of the Dawn. 

Then another thing. The liberal church is dis- 
tinctive because it reverses the ordinary approach to 
religion. We do not begin with a theology but with 
practical tasks. The adherents of a liberal church are 
apt, that is, to express their religion in a certain habit 
of life that is not, of course, the exclusive possession of 
a liberal church—God preserve us from that arrogance 
—but which has been abundantly illustrated in the 
history of this church, and others like it, the habit of 
self-reliance, candid speech, upright dealing, and 
generous public spirit. Liberal churches do not exist 
to proclaim a creed or to perpetuate sacraments or to 
enlarge a sect. Our critics, both without and within 
our communion, sometimes deride the Unitarians be- 
cause we do not become a great denomination, with 
our colleges and hospitals, our abundant missions at 
home and abroad, our thousands of adherents wear- 
ing our badge, repeating our shibboleths, and en- 
listed under our special flag. Such critics mistake the 
object of our existence. We do indeed desire to mul- 
tiply points of contact with our fellow-citizens, to 
open fresh channels of influence, to make our ideals of 
practical effect through fruitful and enduring institu- 
tions; but all the varied activities of our churches 
are maintained because we are assured that through 
them, better than in any other way, we can enrich 


intelligence, direct ambition, inspire reverence and 
hope, and so minister to the welfare of people. 

Or think of another attribute, of how these liberal 
churches are emancipated from certain habits and 
traditions that have too often crippled the Christian 
forces. We have won our freedom not only from the 
idea that Christianity is the acceptance of certain in- 
tellectual propositions about religion, but also from 
the idea that Christian conduct is obedience to cer- 
tain injunctions of a restrictive character. Those two 
conceptions, neither of which has any support in the 
teaching of the New Testament, have been the tragedy 
of Christian history. Most churches are still handi- 
capped not only by their antiquated creeds, but also 
by the notion that righteousness is just in the keeping 
of certain negative commandments. Now we believe 
that the strength of religion is not in what it prohibits 
but in what it affirms. To us the great command- 
ments are not those which begin ‘Thou shalt not,” 
but those that begin “Thou shalt.” Righteousness 
does not to us mean limitation; it means emancipation. 
“Goodness is not in keeping out of things, but in get- 
ting into things and transforming them.”’ You see 
the constant peril of religion is that it may become 
provincial, self-centered, class-conscious—more con- 
cerned with its prerogatives than with its serviceable- 
ness, more concerned with its little two-by-four creeds 
and ceremonies than with its mission to bring men 
more abundant life. The religion we profess here is 
one that brings a sheer sincerity and honesty to bear 
on all our standards and problems. It has spontane- 
ity and initiative. It has a penetrating point and a 
cutting edge. It is an expanding and unfolding in- 
fluence and power, revealing new wonders as “the 
thoughts of men are widened with the process of the 
suns.”’ It is capable of clear, fearless, independent 
thinking. It has no bias in favor of things as they are 
and no relation to the accepted maxims and pale 
imitations that characterize so many of our habits. 
It is a searching spirit which seeks and tries to follow 
the high ways to larger liberty and to serviceable 
truth, to the better tomorrow. 

Another distinctive element in our endeavor is in 
our affirmation of certain principles of fellowship 
which we desire to establish. For the most part the 
appeals for the closer unity of Christians appear to us 
to rest upon an inadequate philosophy of human in- 
tercourse. They expect or require a certain uniformity 
of opinion or of organization. Liberals, on the other 
hand, are disposed to emphasize the value of variety. 
To us the most hopeless condition of religion would be 
the condition of self-satisfied agreement. We perceive 
that men cannot think at all without dissent, but we 
believe that they ought to be able to think seriously 
and to differ widely without prejudice and without 
mutual distrust. A Christian unity which means, 
on the one hand, simply a unity of indifference or aim- 
less good nature, or, on the other hand, which means 
an identity of belief or practice, seems to us equally 
undesirable. All society is made up of cooperating 
diversities, and the more perfect the society the more 
widely those who compose it will differ in their 
habits and tastes and accomplishments. We believe 
that if only men would hold their different forms of 
faith largely enough and vitally enough they would 
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find that they are not walls which separate man from 
man, but rather avenues through which we can ap- 
proach one another in sympathy and neighborliness. 
I think we are within sight of the end of sectarianism. 
People of different traditions are more and more draw- 
ing together. The larger church is coming not by 
revolution, but by growth in good will and fellowship 
and fraternity; coming in the breaking down of the 
barriers of prejudice, coming in the growing disposi- 
tion to emphasize the primary agreements rather 
than the secondary differences, coming in the recog- 
nition of the deepest of unities—the unity of purposeand 
endeavor, the unity of the Spirit. The experience 
of our fellowship justifies our confidence both in the 
possibility and the efficiency of a bond of union which 
is not a force, but a sentiment; not a body of opinion, 
but an attitude of mind and of spirit. Our experience 
justifies the ideal of unity in and through diversity. 

Another distinctive element in our work is to be 
found in our attitude toward non-Christian peoples. 
Unitarians have never taken much interest in the 
business called “carrying the gospel to the heathen.” 
We have not sympathized with the motives that were 
originally the propelling force behind the traditional 
appeals for foreign missions. We have never dis- 
covered that an understanding of the doctrine of the 
Trinity or an acceptance of the articles of the West- 
minster Confession is essential to our own or any- 
body else’s salvation. While we have not the same 
motives for engaging in the work of Foreign Missions 
we have never been inclined to indulge in criticism. 
We have recognized the moral value in the self- 
sacrificing zeal of both the missionaries themselves and 
of those who support them at home. The world 
would be the poorer without the stories of heroic de- 
votion which are associated with missions. But long 
ago the liberal churches proposed and in some small 
measure practiced the method of foreign missionary 
work which is in this very year being so warmly and 
universally debated in all the great Christian com- 
munions as the result of the Laymen’s Survey. of 
Missions in the Orient, published under the title 
“Rethinking Missions.” Long ago we adopted a 
method of work which did not concern itself with 
pointing out the defects of the non-Christian systems 
of faith, but which sought the good and the true in 
them. We humbly recognize that our own faith is not 
the only witness of divine realities. So we have tried 
to discover how men of other races and traditions have 
looked at the’ great problems of life. We want to 
know what is their conception of their relation to the 
mysterious powers that are manifested in the universe. 
What laws have they found written in nature and 
human nature, and how far have they succeeded in 
lifting the veil that hides the future? We want not 
so much to convert as to confer. 

Finally, our distinctive mission is in the content 
of our spiritual affirmation. It is the affirmation of 
the present life of God in the present life of man. What 
this restless age most needs is the reassertion of the 
authority of the spiritual verities. It needs to be 
reminded that the fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
wisdom, that the statutes of the Lord stand fast, that 
the law of the Lord is perfect and unshakable, that 
His mercy endureth forever. It is our peculiar hap- 


piness that we can affirm a Christian faith at once 
simple, rational, cheerful, and vivifying. It is our 
privilege to reaffirm the profound and penetrating 
laws of the spiritual life, to hold up the ideals that will 
inflame and transform; to keep alight the torch of 
truth which guides the steps of stumbling men along 
new paths of discovery, of duty, and delight. I have 
always liked what Dr. Edward Everett Hale—a typi- 
cal Unitarian if there ever was one—wrote: 


I always knew God loved me and I was always 
grateful to Him for the world he placed mein. I always 
liked to tell Him so. . . . To live with all my might 
seemed to me easy: to learn where there was so much 
to learn seemed pleasant and almost of course: to lend 
a hand, if one had a chance, natural: and if one did this, 
why, he enjoyed life because he could not help it, and 
without proving to himself that he ought to enjoy it. 

. A child who is early taught, as I was, that he is 
God's child, that he may live and move and have his 
being in God, and that he has, therefore, infinite strength 
at hand for the conquering of any difficulty, will take 
life more happily, and will probably make more of it, 
than one who is told that he is born the child of wrath 
and incapable of good. 


A truly liberal church helps thus to put people 
into right relations with God. That means living out 
that part of the life of God that is hidden in the mys- 
tery of our being; that means attaching our lives to 
the great, permanent causes and ideals, striving for 
justice, for freedom to think and to be, for brother- 
hood and unity; that means being taken out of our 
selfish aims and petty purposes, out of the accidents of 
time and place, and consciously allying ourselves with 
the eternal sources of power. 

* * * 
WHAT ARE HUMAN BEINGS FOR? 

All this N. R. A. talk about buying—‘‘buy now, buy to the 
full of your reasonable and prudent needs’”’—makes us decidedly 
tired. How can we buy with our income considerably less than 
half of what it was a few years ago? How can the great mass of 
the people buy with reduced incomes, no incomes at all, debts 
accumulated in the dreadful struggle to hold together and keep 
going and, to cap the climax, increased prices? And what is this 
“buy, buy’’ business but an asinine repetition of the very debauch 
which got us into all this trouble in the beginning? The same cry 
rang through the welkin in those hectic years from 1924 to 1929. 
We must buy—buy what we needed, buy what we wanted, buy 
what we couldn’t use, buy what we couldn’t pay for! We must 
buy, said the super-salesmen, to keep things booming, and to 
prove America to be the luxury nation of the world. And now 
we hear the cry again! If we heed as well as hear it, we shall only 
repeat the 1929 disaster on a vaster scale. Says the Christian 
Leader (a brave and wise paper these days!): “It will be the same 
old unwise, artificially stimulated installment buying. This will 
mortgage the incomes (purchasing power) of more than a majority 
of the wage earners. In a very short time the salaries of these 
earners will be completely signed up. The resultant crippling of 
purchasing power will, if it comes to pass, provide an aconbens 
shock of the first magnitude.” 

But the worst of the thing is the principle of the fae What 
are we, we human beings—just so many consumers of material 
things? What do we exist for—just to absorb the goods pro- 
duced by machines, for the sake of keeping the machines going? 
Are we on this planet just to serve the interests of machines (and 
their owners!), or are machines here to serve the interests of men? 
The N. R. A. is in many ways a great and heroic undertaking, but 
if in the end it means nothing but the subjection of a whole people 
to the business of consuming for its own sake, then it is antun- 
mitigated evil Unity. 
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Rammohan Roy and the Modern Age’ 


Rabindranath Tagore 


MMOHAN ROY inaugurated the modern 
age in India. He was born at a time when 
our country, having lost its link with the in- 
most truths of its being, struggled under a 
crushing load of unreason, in abject slavery to cir- 
cumstance. In social usage, in politics, in the realm 
of religion and art, we had entered the zone of un- 
creative habit, of decadent tradition, and ceased to 
exercise our humanity. In this dark gloom of India’s 
degeneration Rammohan rose up, a luminous star in 
the firmament of India’s history, with prophetic purity 
of vision, and unconquerable heroism of soul. He 
shed radiance all over the land; he rescued us from 
the penury of self-oblivion. Through the dynamic 
power of his personality, his uncompromising freedom 
of the spirit, he vitalized our national being with the 
urgency of creative endeavor, and launched it into the 
arduous adventure of realization. He is the great 
path-maker of this century, who has removed ponder- 
ous obstacles that impeded our progress at every step, 
and initiated us into the present era of world-wide 
cooperation of humanity. 

Rammohan belongs to the lineage of India’s 
great seers who age after age have appeared in the 
arena of our history with the message of eternal man. 
India’s special genius has been to acknowledge the 
divine in human affairs, to offer hospitality to all that 
is imperishable in human civilization, regardless of 
racial and national divergence. From the early dawn 
of our history it has been India’s privilege and also 
its problem, as a host, to harmonize the diverse ele- 
ments of humanity which have inevitably been brought 
to our midst, to synthetize contrasting cultures in the 
light of a comprehensive ideal. The stupendous 
structure of our social system with its intricate ar- 
rangement of caste, testifies to the vigorous attempt 
made at an early stage of human civilization to deal 
with the complexity of our problem, to relegate to 
every class of our peoples, however wide the cleavage 
between their levels of culture, a place in a cosmo- 
politan scheme of society. Rammohan’s predecessors, 
Kabir, Nanak, Dadu, and innumerable saints and 
seers of medieval India, carried on much farther 
India’s great attempt to evolve a human adjustment 
of peoples and races; they broke through barriers of 
social and religious exclusiveness and brought together 
India’s different communities on the genuine basis of 
spiritual reality. Now that our outworn social usages 
are yielding rapidly to the stress of an urgent call of 
unity, when rigid enclosures of caste and creed can no 
more obstruct the freedom of our fellowship, when 
India’s spiritual need of faith and concord between 
her different peoples has become imperative and seems 
to have aroused a new stir of consciousness throughout 
the land, we must not forget that this emancipation of 
our manhood has been made possible by the indomita- 
ble personality of the great unifier, Rammohan Roy. 


*An address delivered in the Senate House, Calcutta Uni- 
versity, at a preliminary meeting observing the centenary of the 
death of Rammohan. Roy. 


He paved the path for this reassertion of India’s in- 
most truth of being, her belief in the equality of man, 
in the love of the Supreme Person, who ever dwells in 
the hearts of all men and unites us in the bond of 
welfare. 

Rammohan was the only person in his time, in the 
whole world of man, to realize completely the sig- 
nificance of the modern age. He knew that the ideal 
of human civilization does not lie in the isolation of 
independence, but in the brotherhood of interde- 
pendence of individuals as well as of nations in all 
spheres of thought and activity. He applied this 
principle of humanity with his extraordinary depth of 
scholarship and natural gift of intuition, to social, 
literary and religious affairs, never acknowledging 
limitations of circumstance, never deviating from his 
purpose lured by distractions of temporal excitement. 
His attempt was to establish our peoples on the full 
consciousness ,of their own cultural personality, to 
make them comprehend the reality of all that was 
unique and indestructible in their civilization, and, 
simultaneously, to make them approach other civili- 
zations in the spirit of sympathetic cooperation. With 
this view in his mind he tackled an amazingly wide 
range of social, cultural, and religious problems of our 
country, and through a long life spent in unflagging 
service to the cause of India’s cultural reassertion, 
brought back the pure stream of India’s philosophy 
to the futility of our immobile and unproductive na- 
tional existence. In social ethics he was an uncom- 
promising interpreter of the truths of human relation- 
ship, tireless in his crusade against social wrongs and 
superstition, generous in his cooperation with any re- 
former, both of this country and of outside, who came 
to our aid in a genuine spirit of comradeship. Un- 
sparingly he devoted himself to the task of rescuing 
from the debris of India’s decadence the true products 
of its civilization, and to make our people build on 
them, as the basis, the superstructure of an inter- 
national culture. Deeply versed in Sanscrit, he 
revived classical studies, and while he imbued the 
Bengali literature and language with the rich atmos- 
phere of our classical period, he opened its doors wide 
to the spirit of the age, offering access to new words 
from other languages, and to new ideas. To every 
sphere of our national existence he brought the sa- 
gacity of a comprehensive vision, the spirit of self- 
manifestation of the unique in the light of the universal. 

Let me hope that in celebrating his centenary we 
shall take upon ourselves the task of revealing to our 
own and contemporaneous civilizations the multi- 
sided and perfectly balanced personality of this great 
man. We in this country, however, owe a special 
responsibility, not only of bringing to light his varied 
contributions to the modern age, but of proving our 
right of kinship with him by justifying his life, by 
maintaining in every realm of our national existence 
the high standard of truth which he set before us. 
Great men have been claimed by humanity by its 
persecution of them and wilful neglect. We evade 
our responsibility for those who are immeasurably 
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superior to us by repudiating them. .Rammohan 
suffered martyrdom in his time, and paid the price 
of his greatness. But out of his sufferings, his power 
of transmuting them to carry on further beneficent 
activities for the good of humanity, the modern age 
has gained an undying urge of life. If we fail him 
again in this day of our nation-building, if we do not 
observe perfect equity of human relationship offering 
uncompromising fight to all forms and conventions, 
however ancient they may be in usage, which separate 
man and man, we shall be pitiful in our failure, and 
shamed for ever in the history of man. Our futility 


will be in the measure of the greatness of Rammohan 
Roy. 


* * * 


INTERVENTION IN CUBA 
Rayford W. Logan 

7) HE issue in the Cuban imbroglio is squarely 
| this: Do the presence of 7,000 Americans and 
the investment of a billion and a half do lars 
give the American government the “right” 
to forbid Cubans from rebelling against a regime which 
means poverty and its accompanying miseries for 
hundreds of thousands of Cubans? Cuban vernacular 
newspapers charge that the sugarcane workers are 
paid from twelve to thirty cents a day—when they 
work—while American managers receive $700 a month. 
Even if the Cuban worked every day at the maximum 
wage, he would have to toil six and a half years in 
order to earn what the merican gets in one month. 
When the writer was in Cuba immediately after 
Machado’s overthrow, the port workers openly ac- 
cused Matthew Molanphy, the American manager of 
the United Fruit Company, of paying $5,000 for the 
murder of Margarito Iglesias, a colored leader of the 
port workers. They demanded the expulsion of 
Molanphy for this reason as well as for the fact that, 
as they charged, he long refused to recognize their 
union, the existence of which was guaranteed by law. 
Is there any wonder that Molanphy narrowly missed 
being lynched by an enraged Cuban mob when he 
finally decided that it was expedient to leave? 

For years the American government supported 
Machado because he solemnly promised that, as long 
as he was president, there would never be a default on 
the American investments nor would a strike last more 
than twenty-four hours. When enough Cubans had 
been killed by his henchmen to discredit his regime 
even in America, we permitted his overthrow and 
hastily recognized a provisional government because 
it promised in substance to assure, by constitutional 
means, the safety of American investments. As soon 
as Cubans recognized this, they overthrew the de 
Cespedes government. Does anyone know how many 
of Machado’s henchmen were murdered by private 
individuals? Had de Cespedes really sought to stop 
these killings, he would have been overthrown more 
quickly than he was. The United States, in brief, was 
recognizing a government that was practically im- 
potent, a regime that tolerated some ten killings a day 
(including suicides to prevent being murdered). From 
this point of view, the new government seems no 
weaker than was that of de Cespedes. 

But the junta is accused of “radicalism,” of anti- 
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Americanism. Above all, the leaders of the latest 
revolt were not hand-picked by Sumner Welles as de 
Cespedes had been. And so we have the impasse—a 
government agreeable to the United States is not 
likely to be acceptable to the Cuban people, a govern- 
ment expressing the will of the most underprivileged 
Cubans will hardly be recognized by the United States. 
Whatever reason we invoke, whether it be the Monroe 
Doctrine, the Platt Amendment, or the protection of 
the life and property of Americans; whatever the 
method we use, whether it be mediation, a warlike 
demonstration, or the landing of marines, we are 
placing the interests of Hershey, the United Fruit 
Company, and the Chase National Bank above those 
of Cubans. Just so long as we do so, four millions of 
Cubans must suffer because seven thousand Americans 
and a billion and a half dollars find themselves in an 
island in which nearly every important city can be 


blown to atoms by American warships. 
ok * * 


COME TO WORCESTER 


For Interest, Information and Inspiration 


Are you hesitating about coming to the Worcester Conven- 
tion? If you are a delegate, and it is your Universalist duty to 
come, I know you will come. But are you a potential visitor, 
a member of a delegate’s family, a worker in the Universalist 
Church? Have you Universalist blood in your veins, either pure 
or fused with the fire-eating kind of your antecedents whom you 
did not select? Would you be interested to see all in one place an 
extensive and varied exhibit of up-to-date Sunday school and 
church material, books, charts, models, kindergarten materials, 
and some instruction and reading books on the Christian religion 
and kindred subjects? 

Would you like to meet other enthusiastic workers, compare 
methods, meet other young people, work and learn, visit, dance 
and be entertained in our parish house at our social evenings 
after the serious day is over? Do you want to know what we 
are teaching the heathen and what, perhaps, the heathen might 
teach us? Do you live out of New England yet have New 
England traditions? Wouldn’t you like an opportunity to spend 
a few days at its very center, at the ‘Heart of the Common- 
wealth” and New England too, whence in an hour’s time you can 
complete a visit to many historic points of American history? 
Would you like to spend a half day, and, over beautiful roads, 
visit anywhere from old Deerfield to Salem and Plymouth Rock? 

“Tut, tut,’ says Dr. Etz, ‘‘these people must attend the 
Convention sessions.’’ Well then, how about between sessions? 
We know some beautiful sets of golf links, if such come in sets, 
where Dr. Tomlinson plays Wednesdays and I am told some of 
our trustees do on Sunday afternoons. The Recreation Commit- 
tee will have the greens waiting for you. Our big art museum, 
doubled in size last fall, is the last word in museum construction 
and courtyard arrangement, and among other things contains 
one of the largest collections of Japanese prints in the country, 
this alone valued at over half a million. The John Woodman 
Higgins newly completed museum of armor is unique for this 
country, and one can spend interesting hours under its Gothic 
arches among steely knights and horsemen and fine wrought 
metal products of today. The American Antiquarian Society 
Library, internationally known, has a collection of rare old 
manuscripts and printed Americana not duplicated anywhere. 
Then, too, we are proud of our four thousand capacity Memorial 
Auditorium, only two weeks old, and which this committee will 
be glad to reserve and dedicate to Universalism if you will re- 
spond sufficiently to its appeal. 

Finally, we hope to find our church and parish house are 
exceptionally, happily, and practically arranged to house this 
Convention. We have much room and we are planning to feed 
you in our cafeteria, to show you a pageant on what has been 
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said to be the best amateur stage in New England, to have nu- 
merous exhibits displayed before you, to have tables bursting 
with Information, to lodge you at reduced rates, to arrange ex- 
cursions for free hours, to supply everything from automobiles 
and noise to lipsticks and silence—inconsistent as the last two 
may be. 

Our Reception Committee already is being drilled in etiquette 
and hospitality; and if you visitors don’t absorb much Univer- 
salism of the worth-while sort and enjoy business and play here, 
it is not because our committee and parish is not anticipating 
in every sense your coming, and hoping you will know us and use 
us, and enjoy and profit from your stay. Write our ‘Local 
Committee,” First Universalist Church, at Worcester that you 
will be here sometime during the week of October 16-21; request 
reservations; and then come and experience what the Conven- 
tion ensemble can do to inspire you to cooperate in Christian 
work, and at the same time be giving your own help to that same 
work and to the efforts of others. 

Arthur C. Comins, 
Chairman Local Convention Committee. 
* * * 


CONFUSED THOUGHT ABOUT PERSONALITY 
Lucia Ames Mead 


A questionnaire sent out some years ago by the London 
Nation and Atheneum to a great body of its readers brought 
startling results in the replies from 1,839 persons. The question- 
naire, covering a long list of questions on religious helief, was 
drawn up by the editors in consultation with such radical thinkers 
as Bernard Shaw and John M. Roberton. Beginning with the 
basic questions as to the belief in a personal God, 1,024 denied 
such belief, 743 answered in the affirmative and seventy-two were 
doubtful. A similar question asked by the London Daily News 
of its perhaps less sophisticated subscribers brought replies from 
9,910 with an affirmative answer and 3,686 in the negative. 

The failure to state precise definitions of the question invali- 
dated many of the replies. One question was peculiarly obscure 
and absurd: “‘Do you believe in an impersonal, purposive, creative 
power of which living beings are the vehicles corresponding to 
the life force, elan vital, evolutionary appetite,’ etc? What in 
the name of philosophy or common sense is an “impersonal, pur- 
posive power?” Is it like a beaver, who, as popularly conceived, 
has no soul, but a purposive instinct which impels him to gnaw a 
tree and make a dam? Did the 700 who said “‘yes’’ to this 
question and the 892 who said ‘‘no”’ understand what they were 
talking about? 

Coming back to the first basic question concerning a personal 
God, the word “‘personal’ demands sharp, clear definition which 
our own new-fangled ‘humanists’ never give it. Had the 
question been, ‘““Do you believe in an infinite, self-conscious 
power which is the life and soul of the universe?” the answers 
might have been wholly different. To many minds, even among 
the “intellectua’s,” the word person has an anthropomorphic 
connotation. The representation in medieval art, followed even 
by Sargent in his archaic representations of the Godhead in his 
presentation of Christianity in the Public Library of Boston, are 
partly responsible for the revulsion of feeling of the “enlightened.”’ 
They naturally cannot conceive of anything remotely anthropo- 
morphic having created the infinitely little which the microscope 
and chemistry reveal and the infinitely great which astronomy 
and physics and mathematics manifest. The whole difficulty is 
removed when anthropomorphic conceptions are abolished and 
the words ‘personal God’’ stand for what philosophers see to 
be a being consciou of self, which sees itself as both creator 
and object created. This conception of a personal God is of one 
reflected or made objective through every grade of matter and 
mind, electron, atom, protoplasm, fiery star, vegetable and ani- 
mal forms and human beings, up to the revelation of the spirit of 
love and benevolence which is the essence or central principle and 
quality of the Infinite Personality in the Christ of the Christian 
world. In varying degree, this personality is reflected in all 
those “‘made in the image of God,” the Being conscious of itself, 


the “Almighty Father,” as we say, using the dearest human term 
to typify it. Theodore Parker began his prayers, ‘““(O God, who 
art our Father and our Mother too.” 

A person, whether infinite or finite, can say, “I am I.” To 
the Infinite personality, the “I Am,” what we call the material 
universe is but the embodiment, the externalizing of himself. It 
is unimaginable of course; imagination implies the making of a 
mental image which has limitations, boundaries. A concept is 
possible where the perceiving of an image of the infinite is im- 
possible. We can not conceive of nothing creating something. 
We cannot conceive of something creating something else of a 
higher essence than itself, though of course, chronologically, we 
see the process of evolution. 

The type of mind that sees the principles of mathematics, 
that masters languages, and ardently grasps the revelations of 
science in the material world, is often helpless before the ele- 
ments of philosophy. Reasoning on such matters as the nature 
of personality is not easy even for the average sophisticated per- 
son, though he may have spent his life in scientific research, un- 
consciously “thinking God’s thoughts after Him.” The life and 
soul of the universe are not to be discerned in the realm of optics 
and by more powerful instruments. 

The questions issued by the London Nation pertaining to 
God, immortality, Christianity, the Bible, the Apostles Creed, 
etc., belong to two different categories, often confounded by il- 
logical folk. The majority pertain to history and do not deal 
with the basic conceptions of God and immortality which underlie 
all the others and concern the essence of the world of mind and 
matter. The church is largely responsible for the confusion of 
men’s minds, as it has dealt almost exclusively with historical 
matters and man’s will and emotions. It has avoided the hard 
thinking necessary to help the mind which is sceptical as to the 
virgin birth, and the inspiration of all of the sixty-six little 
manuscripts in our Bible written during a thousand years by 
different authors, many of whom are unknown. There is but 
one way, the way of thought, for one to get his feet planted on 
impregnable truth as to God and immortality and to rise out of 
the abyss of callous indifference or despair which is the curse of a 
mind that sees no self-conscious, infinite spirit and only chance in 
the marvelous world into which we are born. Most of those who 
answered “‘no”’ instead of ‘‘yes’’ to the questions referred to might 
have answered quite differently if tnaey had read even such popu- 
lar treatises, let us say, as John Fiske’s “‘Destiny of Man’ and 
“Tdea of God.” 

Said Novalis, ‘‘Philosophy cannot bake our bread, but it can 
give us God, Freedom, and Immortality.”” The world needs 
today a revival of philosophy—not the study of second and 
third-rate philosophers, but the great masters from Plato to 
Kant who belong to us and to all time. This is needed by those 
who have so concentrated thought on dividends, mechanism, 
material things and the ““New Deal” that one part of their mind 
is atrophied and they have no conscious touch with the infinite, 
and are as unaware as a baby millionaire whose property goes up 
in flames that he has lost anything. 


* * * 


A FIREMAN’S TROUBLES 

The telephone bell rang in the fire station office. The duty 
fireman picked up the receiver. 

“Ts that the fire station?” asked a timid voice eagerly. 

“Yes, that’s right,”’ replied the fireman. 

“Well,’’ continued the voice, “I have just had a new rock 
garden built, and I’ve put in some new plants—” 

‘“‘Where’s the fire?’”’ asked the fireman. 

“Some of these new plants are very expensive, and—-” the 
voice went on. 

“Look here,” said the fireman at last, ““you want the flower 
shop.” 

“No, I don’t,” said the voice. ‘I was coming to that in a 
minute. My neighbor’s house is on fire, and I don’t want you 
firemen treading over my garden when you come here.”—Hx- 
change. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


DR. TOMLINSON SAYS WE INTERPRETED HIM COR- 
RECTLY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

You are correct in your interpretation of my words con- 
cerning the Leader. I have never known it to refuse communi- 
cations on any and all sides of a question. Personally I have 
doubtless been given more space than I was entitled to. When 
I was writing the article which “A Convert to the Free Church 
Plan,” perhaps fairly, criticized, I had just received an invitation 
from another Universalist publication saying that they had in- 
vited Dr. Frederic W. Perkins to use five hundred words in 
telling their readers why he was in favor of the Free Church 
Plan and would IJ use five hundred in stating why I was against 
it, which we both did. It was this suggestion which colored my 
words in the Leader. It seemed to me it would be a good thing 
if the editor of the Leader, instead of merely waiting for corre- 
spondents to volunteer opinions pro and con, should invite some 
representatives of both sides to contribute articles. Hence my 
words, ‘‘Let the Leader open its columns widely to both sides.” 
If I were writing it again I could safeguard it from an implica- 
tion that was not intended. 

Vincent EH. Tomlinson. 


Worcester, Mass. 
a * 


THE YOUNGER MEN AND THE FREE CHURCH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Nearly everything has been said that could be said about the 
Free Church of America and the issues that hang upon it. But 
practically everything has been said from the point of view of the 
veterans, in the ministry and in the laity. I think that the 
younger men of the denomination have an attitude that has not 
yet been described, and I doubt if it has been sufficiently con- 
sidered. 

I think the younger men in the Universalist denomination are 
in favor of the Free Church by an overwhelming majority. I 
have no statistics; I have no authority from any group to say 
these things. But I believe them to be true. 

To the younger men, this rumpus of controversy is slightly 
wearisome, and slightly ludicrous. They feel no antipathy 
towards the Unitarians. They are unable to get furiously excited 
about the cause of denominationalism, as such. They take it as 
a matter of course that a protest movement like ours will some 
day consolidate with other protest movements, in a form that 
will conserve the real values won by the protest. This is a mere 
matter of church history. 

There has been considerable sentimentalizing about the con- 
fusion thrown into the ranks of the younger men by the talk of 
church unity. Let me say that there is considerable disillusion- 
ment bred by the spectacle of the denominational leaders who 
call the charge towards impotence and obsolescence. 

If there is a real reaction against the trend toward liberal 
federation, then it will have to go back to our theological schools. 
The mood and temper of the theological schools are far more 
advanced in sympathy and friendship than are the mood and 
temper of the ministry and laity. Why, the theological schools 
even cast doubt upon the ‘‘uniqueness” of our gospel! Tufts 
teaches some Unitarians. And Harvard permits Tufts students 
and St. Lawrence students to study in the theological school. 
I have been in two of the schools and intimately associated with 
the professors of the other. I fail to detect the unique gospel 
which we are called upon to guard and spread. The only thing 
unique about the matter is that some of our men think it is so. 
But our secret is an open one. At least, there are Unitarians, 
Congregationalists, Methodists, Quakers and Jews who preach 
forcefully the things that most of us believe and preach. 

Hence, if we want to make our ministers rousing denomina- 
tionalists we had better fire Dr. Skinner, Dr. McCollester, Dr. 
Brotherston, Dr. Atwood; Dr. Miles and all the rest. For the 


fact of the matter is, that the younger men have taken the broad 
spirit of these teachers seriously. And if they go out, why, the 
young men will probably go out with them. 

As for the bogey of humanism—I doubt if the younger men 
can be Ku Kluxed into a lynching party to keep the humanists 
out. Many of us have been humanists in one stage of our 
thinking. And we still like and respect the humanists that are 
among us. We won’t exclude them, because if the exclusive 
spirit starts operating, it won’t stop with humanists, but it will 
kick out the socialists, vegetarians, the nudists, and those of us 
who eat yeast-cakes. Then nobody would be left but a few New 
England conservatives. And that would be tragic. 

As for the vagueness of the “unity of purpose”’ clause in the 
preamble, it may be vague in statement, but it’s real. The fact 
that we cooperate in our theological: schools, in the Mission 
Brotherhood, in our use of educational material other than our 
own, and in other respects, is pretty good evidence that we do 
recognize a tangible unity of purpose. And the man who can’t 
see that—well, he’s no pragmatist. 

Now these considerations may not make history, but they 
are going to cast votes. These sentences would be unsuitable for 
debates that precede the balloting. But they are, I think, a 
genuine part of the case-work of the matter. 

M.A. Kapp. 

Fitchburg, Mass. 

* * 
DO OUR YOUNGER MINISTERS KNOW MORE THAN 
THE FATHERS? 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

After reading nearly every word of the Christian Leader of 
April 8, I sat pondering and asked myself, Is it right, for a few 
in our General Convention to throw up our denominational name, 
when so many in the United States would vote to keep it? 

It seems to me the Unitarians are doing all the asking and 
the Universalists will come out much as we did with Galesburg 
College in Illinois when we united. At first it was known as the 
Universalist and Unitarian College, but ’twas not long before 
Universalist was dropped, and we had been gobbled up. 

May the same fate not now happen to our church and our 
church organ (the Christian Leader) if we go in too heavily with 
them? 

Let us keep our own denominational name; also let our 
paper still continue to be our own and controlled by us. 

I was sorry indeed to have Christian substituted for Uni- 
versalist in the name of our Leader. As I said at the time, 
Christian would apply to any denomination, but Universalist 
was our own, and we are certainly Christians. 

Do our younger ministers of today know more than our old 
fathers in Israel, or would they be willing to endure the hardships 
those early ones did? I think not. Science has accomplished 
wonders, but when it works on the Bible and tries to tear that 
to pieces it certainly is a detriment to all mankind. 

If I read Tomlinson and Atwood aright their advice is to go 
slow before changing our name, and I thank God they are not 
afraid to speak. 

Clara L. Pattee. 

Burnett, Wis. 


* * 


BY THEIR FRUITS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I recently observed that some liberal ministers were tearing 
down what others were building. Unexpected confirmation 
appeared in the same Leader, Oct. 2, 1933. One attacks the 
Free Church and another attacks the attack. Worth and honor 
of both are attested by their positions and academic degrees. 
Both are uncompromising toward the efforts of the other. They 
agree only that the Universalist Church has come to the parting 
of the way. One believes that if it sanctions the Free Church it 
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should prepare to take leave of this world. If it rejects the plan, 


the other thinks, inglorious death is at hand. Both feel the 
contention to be between right and wrong, atheism vs. faith, 
Christ against, yet for, the world. Is there a middle path, or one 
that is alongside, where both can be true to their convictions and 
loyal to their confessions, where toil and prayer can be mutually 
constructive and never destructive? The Joint Commission 
proclaims ‘‘purpose”’ to be the answer. 

Universalists are now, as it were, carrying a laboratory ex- 
periment with the Free Church program. By giving voting power 
in their local ‘ societies” to non-Christians in the management of 
Christian affairs they have been doing so for years. Unitarians 
have done the same in a more intense and organic way. The 
experiments have always begun with abundance of mutual 
good-will and plenty of ‘“‘purpose’’ to serve mankind. Enrich- 
ment has not come. 

The future is in precarious balance. Sincere declarations 
of friendship are hopeful. Friendship is basic but not enough. 
It is bound to be terribly strained and sundered here and there. 
Perhaps it can end only in a wide schism. That might be better 
than “unity” that is not unity of mind and heart. Liberals have 
fallen into that war which Jesus promised would set members of 
one household against each other. It is a war that is never to 
be stayed when the name and leadership of Christ is challenged, 
denied or ignored in things of morality and religion. 

Dr. Tomlinson with more space might fortify his positions 
and make them less vulnerable. But if he has left guards down 
the editorial “‘we’’ has done no better in acknowledging humanists 
to be better Christians than he. I think that was a slip of the 
pen. I would not be mean enough to say ‘“‘that’s so,” for that 
would mean that he was no Christian, whichI don’t believe. His 
humanist friends may be taller and stouter, of larger incomes, or 
even excel in beneficences, good will, liberal education and good 
comradeship, which is debatable. Nevertheless, he is leagues 
ahead as an avowed Christian upon the way, like most of us as 
best we can, toward and for universal salvation, universal be- 
cause it means righteousness in everything for every one and for 
all men. I wish the editorial ‘‘we’’ would elucidate and apply 
this a little more and try to teach his humanist friends in a way 
they would understand that he meant it, how much happier and 
better they would be with their hope and ideal in Christ, and 
their influence infinitely more uplifting. 

Observer. 


The spirit of Christ is put into human lives and human in- 
stitutions by men and women who have that spirit and who 
live up to the ideals of Christ, rather than by those who state 
the ideals and theorize about the spirit. 

The Editor. 
* * 
WANTS TO HEAR FROM THE FRONTIERS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The request for more light and less heat in the consideration 
of the Free Church prompts me to send a copy of this resolution. 
passed at the 108th annual meeting of the Ohio Universalist Con- 
vention, expressing Ohio’s attitude toward the plan. 

“A year ago this convention adopted a recommendation 
wherein it expressed its disappointment that the Joint Commis- 
sion created by the American Unitarian Association and the 
Universalist General Convention had not seen its way clear to 
report on a plan looking toward the early organic union of these 
two denominations. However, inasmuch as further considera- 
tion of the matter seems to indicate that a complete merger can 
hardly be expected in the near future, be it therefore resolved: 
That the Ohio Universalist Convention heartily endorses the 
Free Church of America movement, and looks forward hopefully 
to the day when the Unitarian and Universalist denominations, 
together with other like-minded fellowships, may be even more 
definitely united for the promulgation and furtherance of that 
liberal religion, freedom of thought, and open-mindedness which 
we believe to be so essential to social welfare and individual 
happiness.” 


Would it not be more valuable to drop the argument over 
who should be charter members of the Free Church and find out 
what added power and appeal and inspiration will result upon the 
frontiers of liberalism? I, for one, would like to hear from repre- 
sentatives of our faith in the Middle West, the Far West and the 
South. The opinions of these groups should bear weight with 
those who are to cast votes at Worcester as our moral if not our 
legal representatives. 

Carl H. Olson. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
EE 
NOTHING FUNNY IN JOHN MURRAY GILBERT’S 
ARTICLE 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your so-called funny article written by John Murray Gilbert 
and published in your issue of Sept. 16 does not appeal to me as 
“funny.” I have always supposed that I had a keen sense of 
humor, but this seems to me simply ridicule, nothing more or less, 
not only of Dr. Tomlinson, who holds a place of respect in our 
church and in the community, but of other Universalist leaders. 

I have nothing to say about the Free Church—enough has 
already been said about that—but it seems to me that when dis- 
cussion turns into satirical by-play and personal invective it 
ceases to be of value in any way. 

G.H. M. 

Worcester, Mass. 

*& * 
FROM ONE OPEN TO CONVICTION 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Three divisions among Universalists will appear at Worcester 
when the proposed Free Church comes up for action. There 
will be those in favor without amendments or reservations. 
There will be those opposed regardless of amendments or reser- 
vations. This latter company will be found to be astonishingly 
large, and will include ministers and laymen whose names carry 
influence. 

Between these two wings will be found a group whose reac- 
tion I am venturing, unofficially, to express in this letter—those 
open to conviction by arguments of the proponents or the op- 
ponents. Much will depend on arguments or amendments 
which clear up at least three points. Stated as my own reaction 
purely, these are: 

Objection to the name, Free Church of America, as mislead- 
ing and fantastic. 

Objection to a constitution which omits all reference to the 
distinctively Christian nature of this proposed fellowship of 
kindred minds. 

Objection to an objective either stated, implied or bruited 
about sub rosa that the Free Church means in plain words a 
merger of our denomination with the Unitarians, in short, the 
liquidation of the Universalist Church. 

This leaves some of us open to several propositions or bind- 
ing promises. First, a name more consistent with the nature of 
the proposed federation, i. e., “The Council of Liberal Churches,’’ 
or “The United Liberal Churches.’’ Second, a preamble which 
avows the historic position of the Universalist Church in respect 
to belief in God, and the spiritual leadership of Jesus. Third, 
plain words affirming that a federation of liberal groups is all 
that is meant by the proposal, and that the council is to be the 
apex, so to speak, of a trianzle whose baseline includes the or- 
ganizations of the Universalist, Unitarian and other denomina- 
tions or congregations. 

Tn closing let me state a fear or two and a fallacy which are 
rooted in the minds of some. The fear is that the proposed Free 
Church is only a stalking-horse for those whose goal could never 
be won by direct statement of aim, namely, a merger which to all 
practical effect begins and ends with the two denominations 
chiefly interested. If the proponents have any evidence that this 
federation is eagerly awaited by other liberal denominations or 
independent congregations, such evidence should be marshaled 
at Worcester. 
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A lesser fear is that the gesture toward the humanists pre- 
cludes the supposition of the last sentence above. If the pro- 
ponents can assure us that the omission of any theistic statement 
from the preamble is going to make no difference to other im- 
portant liberals whose membership in the new alignment they 
count on, that would also clear up another bothersome suspicion. 

The fallacy has been expressed by several intelligent people 
who may, or may not, be supposed to be better informed. It is 
that the “free’’ church means the local parishes freed of any 
financial claims or pleas from outside their boundaries, such as 
troublesome quotas and special collections. 

I believe in the frankest and fullest discussion at Worcester 
of these issues. 

Wm. Wallace Rose. 

Lynn, Mass. 


He 


TAINTED MONEY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It is indeed a ‘‘queer jargon” that you speak when your sub- 
ject is the liquor question, and your editorial in the Leader of 
Sept. 16 seems even queerer than usual. I can’t see any hope 
even in your own prophecy of the way the “trial and error’ 
method will work. If it is “easier to bring up abstainers in the 
homes of moderate drinkers than in the homes of dry leaders,’’ 
it follows that the children of the abstainers thus made will take 
to drink—wet and dry generations alternating till the end of 
time! 

But I am not wr.ting to criticize your views, but to ask you 
to try—really try—to understand the position of the sincere, 
conscientious prohibitionist. 

Though you do not consider drinking a glass of beer an im- 
moral act (and neither do I), I am sure you will agree with me 
that intoxicating liquor is a dangerous thing, that itis responsible 
for such an enormous amount of poverty, crime, misery and 
degradation that the world would be immeasurably better off 
without it. But to you prohibition is merely one way of trying 
to minimize the evils of the liquor traffic, while to me it is the 
only possible way for intelligent, right-minded, self-respecting 
peop e to deal with it. To me it is wrong to sell liquor, wrong to 
permit the sale of liquor, wrong to profit by the sale of liquor. 
Temperance people, you say, ‘want boys and girls to know the 
joy of freedom from bondage to evil habits.” I want more than 
that. I want my government to have clean hands. I want it to 
pay its bills and support its institutions w th money which was 
not derived from cater ng to and promoting “‘evil habits.” To 
me it is a humiliating and disgraceful spectacle to see the highest 
officials in the country appeal ng to the people to repeal the 
Eight enth Amendment because the government needs the 
money. It is tainted money, blood money! 

I don’t ask you to agree with me, but I do ask you to con- 
sider whether you are right in calling me a poor sport because 
I hope a law which I consider absolutely wrong will be a failure. 

A.F. 
* * 


CRITICIZES DR. TOMLINSON 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

This letter may not be of sufficient worth to find a place in 
the ‘‘Reactions” page, but I must tell you of my deep satisfaction 
in reading your editorial comments on Dr. Tomlinson’s article, 
“To Cur Friends the Critics.’ God bless you for your fearless 
stand for what is right. Dr. Tomlinson is all wrong, and I regret 
deeply that this reactionary voice should be heard at this time! 
It does seem to me that we as a church have always been pestered 
by someone who was determined to complain and knock and 
‘Gump over the traces,” every time we have made an effort to 
take an onward step. (Some of them are probably complaining 
in Heaven still.) I have always loved to attend our Conven- 
tions, but it has been the distress of my life to have some old war 
horse get up in our peaceful sessions and proceed to harass and 
harangue us for hours. Must we continue to bear this sort of 
thing? God forbid! Dr. Tomlinson is unreasonable and unfair. 


He certainly misinterprets the facts. I have carefully read the 
“Joint Report” again and again, and it is not ‘‘narrowly con- 
ceived.”’ There is no evidence of any desire to prevent any 
liberal church from joining with us at any time. Dr. Tomlinson 
should know better than to act this way. 

I confess I do not like the proposed name, ‘““The Free Church 
of America.”’ I much prefer ‘The Liberal Church,” with 
(Unitarian) (Universalist) (Congregational) if desired, but this 
is of minor importance. The main thing is for us to be big 
enough to be worthy the name Universalist, and wise enough to 
join forces with other religious liberals who are showing their 
sincerity and generous Christian spir t,and march with them to u 
glorious victory of a United Church of which we can all be proud. 
More strength to you, our valiant Leader. 

Anna Belle Van Tassel, 

Oakland, Cal. 3 


* * 


ARE CONGREGATIONALISTS BETTER UNIVER- 
SALISTS? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

A few weeks ago it was my privilege to attend a Sunday 
morning service of a summer institute in a rural Congregational 
church in western Washington. The ritual of worship was so 
unique and noteworthy that I am enclosing to you a typewritten 
copy of the greater part of it. Unfortunately it did not maintain 
the high level of some of its features, but I wish to draw attention 
to its general character and especially to those striking features. 

In the first place it is thorough-going in its Universalism. 
I have often wondered why there has not been a really Universal- 
ist liturgy. This service shows that it can thus be preached in a 
very effective way. The opening sentences are not sufficiently 
impressive. The Affirmations of Faith have the right ring but 
seem too obviously a paraphrasing and expansion of the closing 
lines of Tennyson’s “In Memoriam.” The theme for the day 
was “The Rebirth of Civilization through an Adequate Re- 
ligion,’”’ and the readings with their choral responses seemed 
quite impressive; but if there are to be such readings and re- 
sponses for all the various occasions of the church year it must 
entail quite an amount of original work. A committee of prose 
poets ought to take that service and mould it into one that would 
be invaluable to all free churches. 

But the two features which lifted the whole service to a 
high plane were the Prayer of Confession and the new Jubliate 
chant. The former is devout, heart-searching, and without any 
of the taint of the cant of self-abasement. The latter is a finished 
poetic gem that joyously sings of the essential goodness of life and 
the faith in the coming day, “‘When all souls shall live in peace 
with the great soul of all.’ 

The most remarkable thing about it all was the fact that this 
service was being used in a rural Congregational church and by 
people the most of whom had probably never heard of the 
Universalist Church. I wonder why organized Universalism 
with its message of love and hope for all has produced no great 
singers and no beautiful services of worship. Does the Univer- 
salist Church actually believe its gospel, or is it just something 
to argue about? 

Robert Haines. 


Vancouver, B. C. 
* * 


AS ONE READER SEES IT 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Kach time I receive a copy of the Leader and partake of the 
feast, I am moved to acknowledge the menus. I start with 
“Johannes,” as an appetizer. ‘‘Great Contemporaries,” “Con 
temporary Thought” and special articles furnish meat. ‘“Reac- 
tions of Readers’ and “In a Nutshell” provide a healthful 
variety. ‘‘Cracklings” add spice. ‘Oh for Silence,’ has aided 
digestion and assimilation. 


Judith C. Crawford. 
Washington, D. C. ; 
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Where are We Going? 


We Move in New Directions. By H. A. 
Overstreet. (W. W. Norton. $3.00.) 


Professor Overstreet, of the College of 
the City of New York, has already put 
many of us in his debt. Writing “‘About 
Ourselves” and ‘Influencing Human Be- 
havior,” he helped many to understand 
the newer results of psychological study 
and to apply them to our work as teachers, 
ministers, journalists. We felt that we 
had in him a safe guide, a clear exponent of 
matters often made unnecessarily obscure, 
and an interpreter who knew how to bring 
forth things new and old and of the treas- 
ures of wisdom. His books bore the stamp 
of his personality but they benefited also 
by the discussion of their contents in groups 
of students at the New School for Social 
Research. 

The new book shows Professor Over- 
street as much at home in the analysis of 
social changes, the diagnosis of social ills, 
and the evaluation of future possibilities. 
Without the use of abstract language he 
can express principles in the interpretation 
of social life, a rare gift for a philosopher. 
Without any statistics or tabulations he 
succeeds in giving concreteness to his 
ideas. 

The volume would serve admirably as a 
basis for discussion; it would prove es- 
pecially stimulating to groups of young 
people. 

After taking a glance at the old order 
that is passing and noting that the profit- 
basis of our civilization has made us live 
in two worlds at once, the one appealing 
to our desire for profit, the other congenial 
to our interest in spiritual values, Mr. Over- 
street shows the waste and the self-con- 
tradictions involved in the contemporary 
system. 

The improvement’ of our mechanisms 
—an enterprise which enlists some of 
our highest powers—degrades more men 
than it blesses, and the effort we make to 
assure ourselves, through saving (and 
therefore investment), of future security 
has expanded production in a way that has 
disorganized our industrial processes. It 
is such puzzles as these that face us when 
we ask what the new system should be. 

It is pointed out that we have tools at 
our command, some of them relatively 
new. Insurance is the modern application 
of the effort to pool resources for the pro- 
tection of the individual. It is an ex- 
pression of the spiritual idea, “Bear ye one 
another’s burdens.’”’ We also have un- 
precedented ‘‘public wealth,” the benefits 
of which are at the disposal of all. And 
we are already familiar with the principle 
of graduated taxation of incomes, a tool 
we can use to prevent a repetition of the 
EE Ee ea a 
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over-investment we are now recognizing 
as a danger and an evil. 

All these tools have already been tried. 
By extending their present uses we may 
bring about a transformation of our sys- 
tem. However, we cannot use them unless 
we accept their implications, and this in- 
volves a change of viewpoint. We must 
wake up to the fact that we are no longer 
living in an “era of deficit,” an age of un- 
remitting toil and cut-throat competi- 
tion. 

We live in an age of surplus which permits 
us to give life, if we only will, a new pat- 
tern. ‘It is the pattern of a life freed, for 
the major portion of its time, from work- 
for-a-living that is mere servitude. It is 
the pattern of a life granted the liberty to 
do what it fundamentally aspires to do, of 
a life made free to act in terms of its 
genuine interests and powers.” 

How are we to release life from the old, 
long accepted motivations and from the 
servitude we call ‘‘rugged individualism?” 
Only, says Mr. Overstreet, by putting the 
individual first in a new sense, bending our 
efforts to discover his capacities and so or- 
ganizing his work that it shall fit his ca- 
pacities and interests. That is, we must 
substitute ‘‘life-fulfilment” for the profit 
motive. How? There’s the rub! How, 
why, and where will the new attitude de- 
velop? It will not come automatically! 
This is the concern of the churches and 
schools and intelligent homes. Can we 
train the young in generous attitudes and 
in the desire for self-fulfilment? 

Some progress can be made by and 
through organization. The cooperative 
associations of consumers, for example, 
where they exist, have done much to modi- 
fy the old regime. There are signs in 
many places that we are capable of social- 
izing the economic processes. 

From such issues Professor Overstreet 
turns to the need for thinking freshly 
about the things we have so long accepted. 
He discusses crime, its causes and cure, 
education, political organization, thescience 
of economies and ideals of justice. The 
chapters on these subjects are stimulating 
and enlightening. 

Part III is devoted to the ‘‘Ways 
Ahead.” We are shown the need for new 
tolerance and understanding ih regions of 
human concern now embittered by dark 
prejudices; we are shown what the new 
uses of leisure will have to be if freedom is 
to minister to life fulfilment; and we are 
given an analysis of the kind of civic life 
which will alone provide for the modern 
man. 

Throughout the book we find the em- 
phasis laid upon new insight and new at- 
titudes. This means that the book is 
fruitful in suggestion for those whose 
chosen task it is to help mould opinion and 
influence the outlook of the people. 


Mr. Overstreet is to be congratulated 
on producing a book very close to present 
need, anticipating future development, 
and stirring in its idealism. 
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SCRIPTURES IN AN EMERGENCY 


Scriptures are being made available by 
the American Bible Society to men in the 
camps of the Civilian Conservation Corps 
through a plan developed with the office 
of the Chief of Chaplains of the War De- 
partment, where every facility is extended 
to make this service prompt and effective. 

Fifteen hundred copies of a new bold- 
face Bible, just published by the society, 
were included in the libraries sent out from 
the U. 8. Army base at Brooklyn to the 
approximately fifteen hundred Conserva- 
tion Camps which have been established. 
The Chief of Chaplains notified the chap- 
lains serving these camps that on applica- 
tion pocket Testaments would be furnished 
free by the American Bible Society to men 
expressing a desire to own and use them. 
More than 18,000 Testaments so far have 
been requisitioned by the chaplains whose 
requests have come from every section of 
the country. 

One chaplain wrote: ‘The two thousand 
Testaments and two hundred Bibles which 
you sent have been eagerly studied by the 
men to whom I have distributed them. 
Bible classes, with no other text-book or 
literature to guide their study, have been 
formed throughout this district, and your 
Society should feel amply repaid because of 
the vast good that is already in evidence 
through your splendid generosity.” 

Recently the Chief of Chaplains was 
offered by the society a supply of folders 
entitled “Where to Look in the Bible,” a 
collection of forty Bible references, for 
free distribution by the chaplains to help 
the men in their use of the Scriptures. 
Thousands of copies of this folder have 
been asked for. 

Although the charge for these Scriptures 
against the society’s limited funds allotted 
to free Scripture distribution is very severe, 
it was felt that the society must act prompt- 
ly and effectively in this opportunity to 
help the thousands of young men gathered 
n these camps. 

* * 

Prohibition is not the only cause which 
seems to be lost. That abominable piece 
of mental laziness, ‘“‘Rev. Smith,” has 
practically forced itself upon a long-suf- 
fering language. But the Advocate’s head, 
though bloody, is unbowed. Sometimes 
we can find the ‘‘Rev’s” initials, when 
working with church news reports, though 
it is pretty sad to be driven to the general 
minutes forty times a day or less. Four 
times to one postcard is the record today. 
— Northwestern Christian Advocate. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


CONVENTION DATES 


At previous biennial conventions the 
G. S. S. A. program has been confined to 
two or three consecutive days. This year, 
however, with the reducing of the total 
number of convention days and the inclu- 
sion of only one Sunday, certain changes 
have been necessary. 

The opening of the G. S. S. A. conven- 
tion will be held Monday evening, Oct. 16. 
Tuesday morning and afternoon will be 
devoted to business. In the evening, fol- 
lowing an address, will come the annual 
pledging. Thursday evening, in the 
parish house, a drama of Religious Educa- 
tion will be presented. All Ferry Beach- 
ers present will have supper together on 
Friday evening. Saturday morning’s 
program will be of special interest to 
church school workers, with conferences 
and discussion groups as well as a meeting 
for all officers of State Sunday School As- 
sociations. At noon on Saturday will come 
the Birthday Luncheon. In the afternoon 
a trip to the Clara Barton Birthplace, fol- 
lowed by the convention banquet. Sun- 
day with church school and church service 
in the morning, group meetings for workers 
in the afternoon and the closing session of 
the convention in the evening, will be a full 
day. You who cannot be there earlier, 
plan for the week-end in Worcester. 

Women’s day is Wednesday. The Gen- 
eral Convention will open Wednesday 
evening. Following the service there will 
be a reception for all delegates. All day 
Thursday and Friday the General Conven- 
tion will be in session. 

* * 


WORTH THINKING ABOUT 


Why are so many people turning from 
religion or refusing to consider it as belong- 
ing to a comprehensive, normal life? 
Largely because they are still carrying 
childhood conceptions of: religion which 
they have outgrown, or because they know 
little about religion as it is thought and 
lived by people who try to be as intelligent 
in their religion as in other realms of life. 
(From Announcement of Studies, American 
Institute of Sacred Literature.) 

But youth is also among the things that 
cannot wait. The reference is not to the 
impatience of youth but to its transience. 
Boys who were sixteen when the great 
crash came are now twenty. ‘Those who 
were twenty are now twenty-four. Chil- 
dren have grown to adolescence, and boys 
and girls to manhood and womanhood. If 
there is such a thing in the world as an 
emergency—a now-or-never situation—it 
is the situation presented by a child. He 
simply will not remain in statu quo. The 
things that can be done for him only while 
he is a child must be done promptly or re- 
main forever undone. If they remain 
undone, the loss is both his and that of the 
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The General Sunday School Association 
will celebrate its twentieth anniversary at 
Worcester next month. On Saturday, 
Oct. 21, a Birthday Luncheon will be held 
in the auditorium of the Y. W. C. A. on 
Chatham Street. This will be for all re- 
ligious educational workers: ministers, 
church school teachers and officers, mem- 
bers of religious education committees, ete. 
To it all former G. S. S. A. officers and su- 
perintendents of departments have been 
invited. They will sit together and cer- 
tain ones will have a share in cutting the 
birthday cake with its twenty lighted 
candles. Yes, indeed, Dr. Huntley, and 
Dr. Earle will both have a part in the pro- 
gram. There will be a brief look into the 
past, a thoughtful consideration of the 
present and a long look into the future. 
The occasion will be an enjoyable and a 
profitable one for all who attend. We in- 
vite you to come and share in it with us. 


whole society of which he forms a part. 
(From Editorial, “Youth Cannot Wait.” 
Christian Century, Sept. 18, 1933.) 

* * 


HOW ABOUT YOUR CHURCH 
SCHOOL ROOMS? 

“This summer our chairs and chests, 
tables, etc., in the Primary Department 
were all painted a light green. The walls 
of the rooms are cream. We shall add 
yellow curtains at the windows later and 
then have a beautiful clean new depart- 
ment.” (Brattleboro, Vt.) 

“Hverything seems to be adjusting itself 
for the opening tomorrow. The vestry 
looks so well with everything spick and 
span. And it really is—walls washed, cur- 
tains and overdrapes, flags and all cleaned.” 
(Congress Square, Portland, Maine.) 

* * 
THE PLACE OF ACTIVITY IN 
LEARNING 

“T don’t know what the . . church is 
going to do this year, but I guess the Sun- 
day school will carry on in Dr. . . .’s at- 
tic. We want a room to work in! No more 
sitting in the front pews of the church— 
that’s hopeless.” 

So writes the superintendent of one of 
our smaller schools. An unheard-of pro- 
posal? Not at all. He has children of his 
own who are attending a progressive day 
school, to whom learning has become a 
joyous experience because accompanied by 


opportunities for discovery and creative 
action. He knows the day school has 
found that reasonable activity on the part 
of the pupil guarantees greater learning. 
If this be true six days of the week, why 
not on the seventh? asks this superin- 
tendent. He believes that it is. He is con- 
vinced that allowing pupils to sit passively 
in pews while teachers do all the talking is 
not justifiable because the day happens to 
be Sunday and the place of meeting a 
church. “So he is planning to have a dif- 
ferent kind of school, a school where there 
will be less talking about religion but more 
opportunity to live religiously. We shall 
watch this experiment with interest. 
* * 
HELPS IN THE SEPTEMBER 
JOURNAL 


This is the season when every live super- 
intendent and teacher is getting into action 
for another school year. What is your plan 
for the year? What are your objectives? 
How do you hope to accomplish them? 

The September issue of the International 
Journal of Religious Education has given 
much space to the consideration of this 
matter. It contains a number of fine ar- 
ticles which show the way some schools are 
doing it. ‘‘Planning the Year’s Program,” 
by Mr. Brabbam; “‘A Certain Church Re- 
thinks Its Program,” by a member of its 
Board of Religious Education; ‘“The Pastor 
as a Counselor for the Church School’’— 
all these and many more will help your 
school, your superintendent, your educa- 
tional board, your teachers, your minister. 
Every month that you put off subscribing 
to the International Journal you are missing 
something of worth for your school. 

* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Miss Yates attended the Maine Con- 
vention early in the week and had a part 
in the State Sunday School Association 
program. 

Rey. John M. Ratcliff, president of the 
G. 8S. S. A., will open the New Hampshire 
State Sunday School Association conven- 
tion on Sunday evening, Oct. 1, with an 
address on Religious Education. Miss 
Yates will conduct a conference for church 
school workers on the following day. 

At the New York Convention the G. §. 
S. A. will te represented by Miss Andrews 
and Mr. Carl A. Hempel. 

Many superintendents have been 
thoughtful enough to send us samples of 
the letters or cards announcing the opening 
of their schools which have been mailed to 
their members. We are grateful for all of 
these. From others have come printed 
folders or mimeographed bulletins which 
have been distributed among parents 
stating the purpose of the school and “the 
courses of study to be taken up. 
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The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


WOMEN’S WORLD FRIENDSHIP 
BANQUET 


As has been the usual del’ghtful custom 
for years past, we have planned for a 
Women’s World Friendship Banquet 
during our Biennial Convention in Worces- 
ter. The banquet will be held in the Hotel 
Bancroft at 5.80 Wednesday, Oct. 18, 
shortly after the closing of our biennial 
session. 

The hotel is attractive, the menu is ap- 
petizing, and the program never lacks 
interest and always gives keen enjoyment 
to all who attend. We feel sure that this 
is one event no woman attending the Con- 
vention will want to miss. It will greatly 
help the committee in charge if you will 
advise Miss Enbom at 16 Beacon Street 
of your desire to attend, and she will make 
the reservation for you. Tickets are $1.00 
each. 


THE OSBORN AND HATHAWAY 
GIRLS 


Our Association, as you doubtless know, 
has been sponsoring two girls in Blackmer 
Home, known as the Osborn girl and the 
Hathaway girl and Miss Bowen not only 
tells us about them, but has sent letters 
from them which we believe will interest 
you. Miss Bowen says: “The Hathaway 
girl, Ayako Fujii, graduated from high 
school this year in March. She has been 
a good girl and we have been glad that we 
could help her.’”’ Instead of continuing 
with her education, for various reasons, 
Miss Bowen asked her if she would be 
willing to begin “her duty”’ instead of con- 
tinuing with her education at this time, 
and she was more than willing. The duty 
is the service the girls of Blackmer Home 
give to the Home after they complete their 
education, in appreciation for what the 
Home has done for them. “At this very 
minute she is helping us in the Home, but 
from the first of September she will go to 
Zushi to live with Miss Hathaway and 
to help her during her two years of duty. 
Isn’t that nice that the Hathaway girl can 
do her duty by helping Miss Hathaway? 
I think it is a perfect plan if she only proves 
to be a good helper. I am sure she will 
mean to do well, anyway. 

“There is nothing in particular to tell 
you about the Osborn girl. She does very 
well in school and is obedient and quiet.” 


Letter from the Hathaway girl: 


Dear American Mother: 

Spr ng had come. It is the good time 
to walk. How are you getting one? By 
your great help I could graduate from 
high school on this April. I thank you 
heartily. 

Now I am helping Bowen Sensei in 
Blackmer Home with very thankful heart. 


I hope that you are always strong and 
happy. 
Good-by 
Sincerely yours, 
Ayako Fujii. 


Letter from the Osborn girl: 


Dear American Mother: 

Please excuse me for not writing for so 
long. How are you getting on? 

I came to the Blackmer Home year be- 
fore last and now I am in the fourth year 
of high school. 

Our Home is always happy. We are all 
sisters. Bowen Sensei, Downing Sensei 
and the elder sisters are very kind. 

Sometimes we cook our foods and eat 


[a 


with sensei at the same table, too. And 
sometimes Bowen Sensei calls us in her 
room for a tea party and we talk with 
each other. The other day we had a happy 
picnic. 

Hathaway sensei is in Zushi now and we 
go there sometimes. She is well and always 
loves us. 

I am always thankful that you help us 
through many troubles. I intend to study 
hard thinking of such love as you show 
toward us. 

I wish you good health and happiness. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ayako Yanagiatto. 


They are the girls of the whole Associa- 
tion, so their letters belong to you all. 
Although received in the early summer, 
this has been our first opportunity to pass 
them on to you. 


New York State Convention 


The 108th annual sessions of the New 
York State Convention of Universalists 
will be held in the Universalist church, 
Middletown, October 2-5. The opening 
event will be the 26th annual convention 
of the New York Universalist Sunday 
School Association, with registration at 
3 p.m.on Monday. The first conference 
will be conducted by Carl A. Hempel, 
Lynn, Mass., on ‘Young People’s Ma- 
terials and Methods.” This will be fol- 
lowed by a conference led by Miss Susan 
M. Andrews, Boston, Mass., on ‘‘New 
Tendencies in Teaching Religion.”” At the 
banquet, the toastmaster will be Rev. 
Fred C. Leining, D. D., :tate superin- 
tendent. The speakers will be Rev. Ells- 
worth C. Reamon, Syracuse, and Miss 
Susan M. Andrews. 

Tuesday morning will be devoted to 
business, and at 11.15 o’clock Miss Virginia 
Eddy Hale, Newark, N. J., will conduct a 
conference on “The Project Method in 
Religious Education.”’ Mr. Hempel will 
lead the opening afternoon conference on 
“Church School Administration.” At 
8.30 Rev. Charles A. Hallenbeck, Scranton, 
Penn., will deliver an address on “The 
Civie Responsibility of Religious Educa- 
tion.”’ At the evening session, an address 
and dramatic presentation will be given 
by Rev. Fred M. Holloway, Ph. D., Mid- 
dletown, on “The Religious Drama and 
Pageantry.” 

Wednesday will be Women’s Day, with 
the New York Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety, the Women’s State Aid Association 
and the Metropolitan Women’s Alliance 
cooperating. The program will include 
special speakers and a friendship luncheon. 

The ministers’ meeting will be held 
Wednesday morning, beginning with an 
address by Rev. Seth R. Brooks on ‘“Or- 
ganizing the Church for Greater Service.” 
The second speaker will be Prof. H. P. 
Morrell, Canton, with the subject, ‘The 
Minister and the N. R. A.” At the 


luncheon, there will be a discussion led by 
Rev. H. W. Reed, D. D., Watertown, on 
“The High Points at Worcester.” The 
afternoon will be spent in a tour of the 
county, sponsored by the Middletown 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The parent body will open its convention 
on Wednesday evening with the address of 
welcome by Rev. Forrest P. Hunter, 
president of the Middletown Ministers’ 
Association. The welcome to the church 
will be extended by Russell M. Vernon, 
president of the board of trustees. The 
occasional sermon will be delivered by Rev. 
Gustav H. Ulrich, Cortland. The com- 
munion service will be conducted by Rev. 
G. H. Thorburn, Jr., pastor of the enter- 
taining church. 

Convention reports will be presented on 
Thursday morning. This period will be 
followed by the presentation of the annual 
Ministers’ Pension Offering from the 
churches of the state. The morning session 
will conclude with an address on “Taking 
It to Heart,” by Rev. Seth R. Brooks. 
The business session will continue in the 
afternoon. The closing event will be the 
banquet. At this writing the first speaker 
cannot be announced. The closing speaker 
will be Rev. Thomas Edward Potterton, 
Brooklyn, on ‘“‘An Interpreter in the 
House.”’ 

The local committees are as follows: 

Advertising and Publicity: B. F. Van 
Sickle, R. M. Vernon. 

Housing accommodations: Mrs. Char- 
lotte Deyo, Miss Candace Fuller, Mrs. 
Audrey Brinckerhoff. 

Hospitality: B. F. Van Sickle, Mrs. Myr- 
ta Greene, Miss Helen Buck, Mrs. Maude 
Whitlock, Mrs. Edmund Millen. 

Registration Desk: Edmund Millen, 
Miss Helen Buck, Mrs. G. H. Thorburn, 
Jr. 

Meals: Mrs. R. M. Vernon. 

Ministers: E. H. Young, Rev. G. H. 
Thorburn, Jr. 
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Among Our Churches 
Rhode Island Letter ni 


F At our convention a 
year ago a committee 
was appointed to study 
the Free Church move- 
ment and to present to 
our churches the results 
peor their studies. Dur- 

ing the next few weeks 
this committee wil report. Possibly 
fase impressions have gone out as to the 
stand of the Rhode Island churches on the 
Free Church issue. We are not a unit on 
the matter by any means. There are still 
those who are seeking more light, but in 
this one thing we are united, that we want 
to see the best thing done for the majority, 
and for the eredit and good name of our 
denomination. 

Our radio broadcasting program con- 
tinues and occasionally we have words of 
commendation for the work. Our fall 
broadcasts of which we speak in particular, 
although we have had them every Monday 
during the summer, started off Sept. 4 
with Rev. Frederick A. Wilmot of our 
fellowship and well known as the religious 
editor of the Providence Journal and Bulle- 
tin, as the speaker. Sept. 18 Rev. Fred- 
erick S. Walker, of our Pawtucket church, 
spoke on “Faith and the Expectancy of 
Life.” The soloist was Mr. Royal O. 
Mason, of our Pawtucket church. These 
broadcasts are given every Monday morn- 
ing from 7.30 to 7.45 o’clock over WEAN, 
which operates on 780 kilocycles. The 
speakers for the next three months are to 
be as follows: Oct. 2, Rev. Isaac V. Lob- 
dell, D. D., Attleboro, Mass. Oct. 9, Rev. 
W. Earle Ledden, D. D., Mathewson 
Street Methodist Church; Oct. 16, Rev. 
Robert H. Schacht, Jr., First Congrega- 
tional-Unitarian church; Oct. 20, Rev. 
M. E. Barrett, D. D., Washington Park 
Methodist Church; Oct. 80, Rev. John A. 
Gardner, St. Mark’s Episcopal Church, 
East Providence; Nov. 6, Rev. John M. 
Foglesong; Nov. 138, Rev. W. Appleton 
Lawrence, D. D., Grace Episcopal Church; 
Nov. 20, Rev. Hugo A. Perdelwitz, Uni- 
tarian church, Brockton, Mass.; Nov. 27, 
Rey. Ralph O. Harpole, Ph. D., Park Place 
Congregational Church, Pawtucket; Dec. 
4, Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood, Woonsocket; 
Dec. 11, Rev. Ralph A. Bray, Episcopal 
church, Riverside, R. I.; Dec. 18, Rev. 
Everett Moore Baker, Westminster Uni- 
tarian Church; Dec. 25, Rev. James D. 
Morrison, Central Baptist Church. All of 
the speakers unless otherwise stated are 
ministers of Providence churches. 

At the last meeting of the executive 
committee of the Rhode Island Conven- 
tion it was voted to pay $50 to the General 
Sunday School Association toward the 
support of its work. A donation of $5.00 
was also made toward the work of the 
Interdenominational Committee on Social 


Action in Rhode Island. The executive 
committee is to hold its meetings the second 
Tuesday evenings in October, February 
and May, with such special meetings as 
may be necessary to call prior to the time 
of the annual convention, which is to be 
held the first Wednesday in June with the 
Harrisville church. This church is now 
being remodeled and renovated to conform 
to the type of architecture of a group of 
community buildings being erected by Mr. 
and Mrs. Austin T. Levy of Harrisville. 
The expense of changes being made on the 
church is being met by Mr. and Mrs. 
Levy and when the work is done the 
church will be well equipped for its part 
in the work of the community. 

President John H. Williams of the State 
Convention has appointed the following 
committees for service during the coming 
year: Representative to the Young People’s 
work, Miss Clara B. Mowry; representa- 
tive to the R. I. Council of Religious Edu- 
cation (interdenominational), Rev. Wm. 
Couden; representative to the Providence 
Liberal Religious Institute, Prof. A. Clin- 
ton Crowell, Providence; committee on 
radio broadcasting, Rev. Arthur M. Soule 
and Rey. John M. Foglesong; committee 
on conferences, Mrs. Lucy D. C. Cushman, 
Rey. E. Dean Ellenwood and Rev. John M. 


Foglesong; committee on evangelism and 
missions, Rev. Wm. Couden, Miss Clara B. 
Mowry and Rev. Frederick A. Wilmot; 
representative to the Anti-Saloon League, 
Rey. Arthur M. Soule; investment com- 
mittee, Mr. Edwin S. Burlingham, Judge 
George A. Stone, John H. Williams; com- 
mittee to arrange for the 100th anniversary 
of the Convention, Rev. Frederick A. Wil- 
mot, Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood, Rev. Ar- 
thur M. Soule, Rev. Wm. Couden, Rev. 
Frederick S. Walker, Rev. John M. 
Foglesong, Leslie R. Sovocool, Fred C. 
Carr; committee on arrangements for 
the 1934 Convention, Rev. Arthur M. 
Soule, E. S. Burlingham and Fred C. Carr; 
committee on resolutions and recom- 
mendations, Rev. Arthur M. Soule, Rev 
Wm. Couden, Rev. Frederick A. Wilmot; 
auditing committee, G. S. Skinner and 
Frank T. Downing; nominating committee, 
Walter A. Battey, E. B. Munroe, Wm. B. 
Spooner; preacher of the occasional ser- 
mon, Rey. Wm. Couden; holy communion, 
Rev. Frederick S. Walker, assisted by 
Rev. John M. Foglesong and Rev. E. Dean 
Ellenwood. 

During the vacation period the State 
Superintendent, Mr. Soule, attended por- 
tions of the Star Island Unitarian con- 
ferences and of our own institutes at Ferry 
Beach, the Convention paying expenses. 

Arthur M. Soule. 


Massachusetts Letter 


It is impossible in 
the brief space of this 
letter to tell of all the 
fine work which was 
done the past summer 
in the churches of the 
state. In many places, 
such as Arlington, Mel- 
rose, Wakefield, Haver- 
hill, Worcester, and 
Lynn, there were union services in which 
our Universalist church had a conspicuous 
part. Then we have a number of churches 
which carried on through the summer as 
they do through the rest of the year. 
Gloucester, Rockport, Annisquam, Plym- 
outh, Orleans, Chatham, Yarmouthport, 
Provincetown, Mattapoisett, and others 
are places which report excellent and suc- 
cessful seasons. Annisquam has _ had 
larger congregations than in any other 
summer for six years. 

There are three places where the summer 
services were of peculiar interest. At 
West Haverhill, where Rey. E..L. Noble of 
Amesbury was the preacher, the congre- 
gations were not so large as those most in- 
terested desired, but the spirit to keep the 
church alive in that area was such that 
there is assurance that the work will 
reach on into the future. This old church 
is in another year to reach an anniversary 
which is notable. Its celebration will be 


properly cared for. The summer services 
in Boston were poorly supported. They 
were held in the Buena Vista Street Church 
in Roxbury. It is probable that if the ser- 
vices had been held in the Church of the 
Redemption the congregations would have 
been larger. There is a strong feeling, too, 
that the old historic church of Ballou and 
Miner, the church in which so much in 
way of Convention aid and interest has 
been put, should be the Boston church 
above all others to be open for Universalists 
during the summer months. There has 
been registered with the Convention the 
urgent appeal that next summer the Church 
of the Redemption be open each Sunday 
and that an effort be made to enlist the 
Greater Boston neighborhood in the en- 
terprise. 

Already quite ample recognition has 
been made of the summer services at 
the old meeting-house in Oxford. Dr. and 
Mrs. Huntley are ideal leaders for a work 
of that kind. The people of Oxford think 
so, and these people are Congregationalists 
and Methodists, as well as Universalists. 
Dr. Huntley had services on six Sundays. 
On the corresponding Sundays in 1932 
there was a total attendance of 354. This 
year for the same time there were 362 in 
attendance. There were ninety-one in the 
congregation on the final Sunday, Aug. 27, 
An official request has been filed with the 
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Convention that Dr. and Mrs. Huntley 
be returned to Oxford next year. 
It is especially interesting to note that 
in Abington, the church in which the 
people without the leadership of a minister 
carry on every form of activity, a program 
has gone on across the whole summer. At 
the final Friendly Hour service on the 
evening of June 21, the leader of these 
- activities, Mrs. Gomley, was presented 
with a desk set and a large bouquet of 
flowers in appreciation of her fine work. 
There was a pageant by the church school 
on June 4 under the title of “‘God’s Gar- 
den.”” On June 28 there was a basket 


bazaar, with baskets from Japan, England . 


Scotland, Wales, and America. There 
was one basket 130 years old. The official 
work basket of the Sewing Circle, which 
was formed in 1836, was exhibited. On 
July 12, there was an old bonnet display. 
One hat shown was 200 years old. In 
August there was a doll exhibit in which 
there were dolls, doll carriages, cradles and 
bonnets. There were dolls 200 years old. 
On Aug. 20 the church was opened for a 
christening service in which Dr. H. E. 
Benton of Philadelphia christened the 
grand nephew of the late Rev. Melvin 
Nash, former manager of the Universalist 
Publishing House. Another child was bap- 
tized at the same time. At a church affair 
on Aug. 14, in a unique manner, the an- 
nouncement of the engagement of Miss 
Carolyn Harris Gomley to James Fritchie 
Ferguson, Jr., was made. Miss Gomley, 
daughter of the woman who manages the 
Friendly Hour worship services in the 
church, is on the faculty of the Abington 
high school, while Mr. Ferguson is con- 
nected with the Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 
tion at its Fore River plant. The first 
Sunday service, beginning with a supper, 
was held on the evening of Sept. 24. 

Several items of a financial character 
have come to the attention of the Con- 
vent on this summer, items which are in- 
teresting to all. The little church in Chesh- 
ire by the will of S. Louise Balcom of 
Providence, R. I., is to receive $1,000. 
From the estate of Albert N. Merrill, late 
of Peabody, the Convention is entrusted 
with $2,000, the income to go to the Pea- 
body church. The North Dana church has 
voted to turn to the Convention in trust 
$10,000. Already this church had turned a 
like amount to the Convention as trustee. 
Then from the will of Mrs. George E. 
Hanscom, formerly of Malden, the Malden 
church will receive $1,000. To the King’s 
Daughters will go $100. To the Mission 
Circle $200. The entire estate is esti- 
mated at $110,000. After the few bequests 
are paid the remainder of the estate is to 
be set up as a trust fund, the income to go 
during his life to a nephew and at his death 
the amount will be divided: among the 
church in Malden, Bethany Union, and 
the Doolittle Home. 

The Ministers’ Meetings of the Boston 
Ministers’ Association opened on Monday, 


Sept. 25, at the little chapel in the new 
Headquarters at 16 Beacon Street. The 
three meetings before the Worcester Con- 
vention sessions are to be given to sub- 
jects which will come up at Worcester. 
The dates of the meetings are Sept. 25, 
Oct. 2, and Oct. 9. On Sept. 25, Mr. 
Walter S. Kelley of the Beacon Church in 
Brookline spoke on ‘Radical Social Prin- 
ciples for Adoption at Worcester.” On 
Oct. 2, Dr. Etz will have as his subject 
“What I Wish to See Done about the Free 
Church of America,’”’ and on Oct. 9, Rev. 
G. H. Leining will discuss the proposed 
“Articles of Faith’ and the new “Laws of 
Fellowship.” 

The small chapel at Headquarters is an 
attractive place. It is the plan in the 
minds of Dr. Etz and Dr. Coons to fit it up 
in a style befitting the building and the 
purpose to which it is to be put. 

In the spirit of helpfulness as well as for 
the mere matter of information, a few 
words cannot be amiss as to the situation 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rey. A. Gertrude Earle, D. D., was the 
preacher at Medford Hillside, Mass., on 
Sept. 24. 

Rey. Philip F. Mayer of Medford Hill- 
side, Mass., and his wife, Rev. Emily T. 
Mayer, having resigned the pastorate at 
the Hillside, will take up their residence in 
the Congregational parsonage in West 
Groton, Mass., where Mr. Mayer is to be 
pastor of the Congregational church. 


Mrs. Clinton Lee Scott of Peoria, IIl., 
spent the summer with her family in Camp 
Hill, Alabama. Dr. Scott and daughters 
went down for two weeks. 


Miss Lila Forbes, daughter of the late 
Prof. Henry P. Forbes of St. Lawrence 
University, was married in Washington, 
Sept. 28, to Dr. Austin H. Clark of the 
U. S. National Museum, a distinguished 
scientist. 


Rev. LeGrand Powers, Litt. D., long 
resident in Washington, D. C., died at the 
home of his son, Loren Powers, in Brooklyn, 
a suburb of Philadelphia, Sept. 18. 


Rev. C. S. Nightingale has resigned the 
pastorate at Charlton, Mass., because of 
the financial situation. This is a federated 
church of Universalists and Congrega- 
tionalists. The clerk of the church is 
Frank O. Wakefield. 


Rev. Douglas H. Robbins of New 
Haven, Conn., will open the new season 
at the First Church in Lowell, Mass., by 
preaching there Oct. 1 and 8. 


Rev. Frank Webb Alexander of Mans- 
field, Mass., has resigned as pastor of the 
First Baptist Church of Mansfield in order 
to be able to devote his full time to editing 
the Baptist World. This denominational 
journal serves the constituency formerly 
served by the Baptist, which last January 


as to pastorates in Massachusetts at the 
present time. Mr. Arthur W. Webster, who 
was ordained at Essex on Sept. 24, preached 
his final sermon in his pastorate in Essex 
on the morning of the 24th. It is expected 
that he will be elected pastor at South 
Weymouth, where he will begin his new 
work on Oct. 1. Weymouth starts off the 
new year with Rev. Andrew J. Torsleff as 
supply preacher. Saugus, Canton, and 
South Acton are hearing supplies from the 
list of those among whom it is expected 
that in each case a permanent, resident 
minister will be found. Danvers does not 
intend to elect a pastor hurriedly. Various 
preachers are being invited to supply the 
pulpit there. The matter at Danvers is 
being handled by a pulpit supply com- 
mittee. Mrs. Clarence Chapman, 12 
Richards Street, Danvers, is the clerk. 
Lowell, First Church, will open on Oct. 1, 
with Mr. Douglas H. Robbins as preacher 
on Oct. 1 and 8. 
Leroy W. Coons. 


and Interests 


was merged with the Christian Century. 
Prof. Charles T. Holman, of the University 
of Chicago, is to be associate editor. 


Dr. John S. Lowe was made chairman 
and Rev. H. C. Ledyard secretary of an 
executive committee appointed by a meet- 
ing in the Church of the Redemption, 
Boston, on Sept. 15, of laymen and minis- 
ters who, according to an item in Mr. Led- 
yard’s church bulletin, are opposed to the 
Free Church plan. 

Supply preachers in Massachusetts for 
the last Sunday in September, Sept. 24, 
as arranged by the State Superintendent, 
were: Rev. H. D. Spoerl at Saugus, Rev. 
C. H. Emmons at South Weymouth, Rev. 
F. W. Gibbs at Canton, Mr. Ernest T. 
Marble at Quincy, Rev. A. J. Torsleff at 
Weymouth, Rev. Emily Mayer at Med- 
ford Hillside, Rev. E. H. Carritt at Fram- 
ingham, and Rev. Hazel I. Kirk at South 
Acton. Dr. Coons supplied at Medford 
Hillside on Sept. 17. 

Miss Ida E. Metz, eldest daughter of 
Rey. and Mrs. William J. Metz of Dexter, 
Maine, who graduated in Religious Edu- 
cation from St. Lawrence University last 
June, led a conference on ‘‘The Primary 
Child” at the recent Convention of the 
Maine Universalist Sunday School Asso- 
ciation at Livermore Falls. 


On the very stormy Sunday evening of 
Sept. 17, Rev. E. L. Noble of Amesbury, 
Mass., had forty-seven present at the first 
of the new Sunday evening services. For 
this season, Mr. Noble will preach in 
Kingston, N. H., Sunday mornings, and 
in Amesbury on Sunday evenings. 

Miss Margaret E. Metz and Miss Mary 
Metz of Dexter, Maine, are at St. Law- 
rence University this year. Margaret isa 
senior, while Mary is entering this year. 
Their brother, William Dewitt Metz, will 
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enter Bates College at Lewiston, Maine, 
this year. 


Dr. L. W. Coons, Superintendent in 
Massachusetts, will conduct the opening 
service of the season at Marblehead on 
Sunday, Oct. 1. 


Rev. and Mrs. L. J. Richards announce 
the marriage of their daughter Dympna, 
to Mr. Moye Clifton Dowling, Jr., on 
Thursday, Aug. 17, at Tarpon Springs, 
Florida. Mr. and Mrs. Dowling will re- 
side at 809 Dolphin St., Baltimore, Mary- 
land. 


Dr. John Smith Lowe was the principal 
speaker at the banquet of the Maine Con- 
vention, Sept. 27. 


Charles P. Pushaw and Mr. and Mrs. 
Ralph Tedford, who have been spending 
the summer in Maine, have returned to 
their home in Washington, D. C. 


Granville Hicks, formerly literary editor 
of the Christian Leader, now professor of 
English in Rensselaer Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Troy, N. Y., has written ‘The 
Great Tradition,’ an interpretation of 
American literature since the Civil War. 
It is published by Macmillan and has been 
given high praise by a New York Times 
reviewer. It will be reviewed by the 
Leader later. 


Mr. and Mrs. Eben Prescott of Braintree 
were pleasantly surprised recently on the 
evening of their fortieth wedding anni- 
versary, at the home of their son, George 
Arnold Prescott, in South Braintree. An 
informal evening at cards and group sing- 
ing was spent with friends and relatives. 
Mr. and Mrs. Prescott were presented with 
many lovely remembrances which they 
will use in their new summer home at Ferry 
Beach. 


Rev. Otis R. Rice has accepted a posi- 
tion on the staff of St. Thomas Church, 
Fifth Ave., New York City, and will leave 
Trinity Church, Boston, in October. 
Mr. Rice has just returned from a walking 
trip in Bavaria with Dr. Shaw, the psy- 
chiatrist, of Harvard University. 


Maine 


Dexter.—Rev. William J. Metz, pastor. 
On Sept. 10 regular services were com- 
menced after a prolonged vacation. The 
attendance was unusually good and the 
spirit was so fine that almost every one is 
looking forward to a really prosperous year. 
Just preceding the regular opening de- 
votional services, the Y. P. C. U. held a 
picnic on the shore of Lake Wassookeag. 
After an afternoon of fun and a picnic 
supper, Mr. Elmer Fortier, Jr., a former 
president of the local union and at present 
treasurer of the State Union, installed the 
officers of the local union. During the 
summer the Dexter church lost two of its 
aged members, Mrs. Abby Lowell and 
Mrs. Lucy Jenkins, both just eighty-nine 
years of age. 

Exeter Mills—Rev. William J. Metz, 
pastor. Regular services were held every 


other Sunday all through the summer. 
On Sunday afternoon, Sept. 17, five chil- 
dren were christened. Preceding the 
special service, Mrs. Metz, the assistant 
pastor, opened the worship hour. After 
this Miss Ida E. Metz told two stirring 
stories for the benefit of the children. 
Then a vocal solo was given by Mrs. 
Lilian Small of Dexter. 
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Dr. Herbert E. Benton is minis- 
ter of the Church of the Messiah, 
Philadelphia. 

Dr. Francis B. Bishop is minister 
of the Universalist church at Rocky 
Mount, N. C., and State Superin- 
intendent. 

Ernest P. Bicknell is vice-chair- 
man in charge of Foreign Relations 
of the American Red Cross. 

Owen D. Young is chairman of 
the Board of the General Electric 
Company. He is cne cf the most 
prominent laymen in tze Univer- 
sal st Church. 

Rabindranath Tagore is the emi- 
nent Indian philosopher and poet. 

Dr. Samuel A. Eliot is minister 
of the Arlington Street Church 
(Unitarian) Boston. 

Rayford W. Logan, a professor 
at Atlanta University, recently re- 
turned from investigating the situ- 
ation in Cuba., 
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CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1933 


Previously reported .............. 1,276 
TESTU GEL Kye er nc dep A cham te 4 
Croiton@kwyatre: (eee ne Rear 3 
Beulah eKiyrnee ie eee. ir. Ser ae 1 
Canip raya at yl ik Sas, ner ee 2 
Canon G'amy gee haere, Sent hee 4 
RutledgesiGasns 9. saree ier rasta 2 
Srowiinay Simrirorels Wits so a6 0 so aaa aoae 2 
TOCA Sucens = eRe LA tt 1,294 
* o* 
CHRISTENINGS 
Previously reported, 268. South Straf- 
ford, Viv, “(asawinder, Gar, 2. West 
Paris, Maine, 6. Total, 288. 
* * 
A REPLY ON ETHICAL 
NATURALISM 


(Continued from page 1218) 

act in a controlled manner, and he can 
sometimes curb his desires and impulses 
when these lead him away from his ideal 
standards. It is not generally held that a 
special, non-naturalistie explanation is 
called for to explain scientific technology. 
Ethics is a technology of human conduct, 
and introduces no essentially new principles 
over those presupposed by scientific tech- 
nology, so far as its metaphysical basis is 
concerned. 


——— 


Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.80 a. m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 

WICC, Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn. 12 
noon every Wednesday. Connecticut Universalist 
Convention, Rev. T. A. Fischer, D. D., in charge. 

WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m. every Sunday. Rev. 
W. H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WCSH, Portland, Me. 7.80 p.m. Saturday. The - 
Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Universalist). 
319 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a. m. to 12 m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a.m.to2p.m.and6p.m.to10 p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist church 7 to8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a eommunity service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 

WRHM, Minneapolis, Minn. 8 a. m. the 20th 
of each month. Rev. Robert Rice. 1250 kilocycles. 

, * ¢ 
COMING EVENTS 

Oct. 2-5. New York Universalist Conventions at 
Middletown. 

Oct. 5, 6. Minnesota Convention, with the Un- 
tarians, Unity Church, St. Paul. 


Oct. 6, 7. Indiana State Convention at Oaklan- 
don. 
Oct. 7-8. Convention of Y. P. C. U. of Massa- 


chusetts and Rhode Island at Woonsocket, R. I. 
Oct. — Kansas State Convention at Salina. 


Oct. 3. New Hampshire State Convention at 
Claremont. 

Oct. 8, 9. Michigan State Convention at Ann 
Arbor. 


Oct. 11. New Jersey State Convention. ~ 

Oct. 18-22. United Universalist Conventions at 
Worcester, Mass. 

Oct. 16-17, 21. 
tion. 

Oct. 17-18. 
ciation. 

Oct. 17. Universalist Ministerial Association. 

Oct. 18-22. Universalist General Convention. 

Oct. 21. Laymen’s Meeting. 

Oct.21. Young People’s Rally. 

z 8 


UNIVERSALIST MINISTERIAL ASSOCIATION 


The second annual meeting of the Universalist 
Ministerial Association, consisting of ‘all ordained 
ministers and licentiates holding fellowship in the de- 
nomination,” is hereby called to meet at Worcester, 
Mass., Oct. 17-18, 1933, for the hearing of reports, 
the election of officers, and the transaction of such 
other business as may come before the Association. 

Edna P. Bruner, Secretary. 
Oe 


ONTARIO CONVENTION 


The 56th annual session of the Universalist Chureh 
of Ontario in Canada will be held at Olinda Oct. 11 
and 12, for the transaction of any business coming be- 
fore it. 


General Sunday School Associa- 


Women’s National Missionary Asso- 


Evelyn V. Burk, Secretary. 
Y. P. C. U. OF MASSACHUSETTS AND RHODE 
ISLAND 


Official Call 


The 44th annual convention of the Young People’s 
Christian Union of Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
will be held at Woonsocket, R. I., Oct. 7 and 8, for 
the purpose of hearing reports of officers and depart- 
mental superintendents, to elect officers, to amend 
the Constitution as follows: 

To inelude in Article VI (Meetings), Section 3: 
“members of the Executive Board of the Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island Alumni Association of 
ther ¥...b. Cy U,7* 

To add Article X (Clara Barton Camp): “Section 1 
The State Y. P. C. U. Camp Project at the Clara 
Barton Birthplace shall be managed by progressive 
governing board consisting of a chairman, one rep- 
resentative from each of the Executive Boards of 
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the State Y. P. C. U., the Massachusetts Alumni 
Association and the General Y. P. C. U., these to be 
appointed by the State Y. P. C. U. president, with 
the consent of the State Board, and four other mem- 
bers representing the several sections of the State 
Y. P. C. U., these to be elected at the Annual Con- 
vention which ends their respective terms, as herein- 
after provided. 

“Section II. (a) The Chairman and two of the 
section representatives shall be chosen at the 1933 
Annual Convention for a period of three years, and 
shall be chosen at the expiration of every term there- 
after for a period of two years. (b) The other two 
section representatives shall be chosen at the 1933 
Annual Convention and at the expiration of every 
term thereafter for a period of two years. (c) The 
representatives of the Executive Board of the State 
Y. P. C. U., the Massachusetts Alumni Association 
and the General Y. P. C. U. shall be chosen annually 
at the time of or as soon after the Annual Convention 
as possible.’’ 

And to transact any other business that may 
legally come before said Convention. 

Louise Woodbury, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
* * 
VERMONT AND QUEBEC FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


The Vermont and Province of Quebec Fellowship 
Committee will meet at Springfield, Vt., Thursday, 
Oct. 12, at 7.30 p. m., to take action on the applica- 
tions of Robert D. Killam of Rutland, Vt., for or- 
dination and Rev. Chester P. Hanson of Weston, Vt., 
for license to preach for one year in the Universalist 
churches of Vermont. 

H. EE. Latham, Secretary. 


INDIANA CONVENTION 


The 86th annual session of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Indiana, Inc., and its auxiliaries, will be 
held in Oaklandon Oct. 6 and 7, beginning at 1 p. m. 
Friday, for the hearing of reports, the election of of- 
ficers and such business as may legally come before 
the Convention. 

Report of the Committee for revision of by-laws 
will be voted upon. 

Pearl M. Mock, Secretary. 
Ea es 


MICHIGAN STATE CONVENTION 


The annual meeting of the Universalist Conven- 
tion of Aichigan will be held at Ann Arbor, Oct. 8 
and 9, for the transaction of any business coming be- 
fore it. 

HE. M. Raynale, Secretary. 
premar 

NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


A meeting will be held in the Universalist Church 
in Middletown, N. Y., at 9 a. m., Oct. 4, for the 
purpose of examining Hugh S. Tigner with a view to 
ordination, and other business. 

George H. Bowers, Secretary. 
fo SES 
NEW YORK—W.U.M.S. 

The 39th annual Convention of the Women’s Uni- 
versalist Missionary Society of New York State will 
be held in the Universalist Church, Middletown, N. Y., 
on Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1933, for the receiving of re- 
ports, election of officers, and the transaction of such 
other business as may legally come before it. , 

Edith W. Johnson, Secretary. 
* Ox 
NEW HAMPSHIRE WOMEN’S MISSIONARY 
ASSOCIATION 

The Universalist State Missionary Association of 
New Hampshire will hold its annual meeting on 
Wednesday p. m., Oct. 4, at Claremont, N. H. Rev. 
Isabella Macduff will conduct the devotional service. 
Rey. Frances Kimball, president of the Vermont 
W.N. M.A., will give the address. 

oe = 
OFFICIAL CALL 
General Sunday School Association of the 
Universalist Church 

The 21st annual convention of the General Sunday 
School Association of the Universalist Church will be 
held at the First Universalist Church, Worcester, 
Mass., beginning Monday, Oct. 16, 1933, and con- 
tinuing sessions on Oct. 17 and Oct. 21, 1933. 


The program will include business, addresses, group 
conferences and exhibits. All Universalist church 
schools are urged to send delegations. 

Notice is also hereby given that an amendment to 
Article IV of the constitution will be presented at the 
business session of the convention. The amendment 
would do away with annual conventions and would 
have the Association meet once in two years at the 
time of the General Convention. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 
* 
NEW YORK Y.P.C.U. 


The 17th Annual Convention of the Young People’s 
Christian Union of New York State will be held at the 
First Universalist Church in Rochester, N. Y., Dee. 1, 
2, 3, 1933, for the purpose of receiving reports, the 
election of officers, and the transacting of any other 
business that may legally come before it. 

Ruth M. McCallum, Secretary. 
case 
ALABAMA CONVENTION 


The 33d session of the Alabama Universalist Con- 
vention will be held with the Brewton church Noy. 3-5. 
Visiting friends welcome. 
Martha Langley, Secretary. 
Sy SS 
UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION OF MIN- 
NESOTA 


The 68th annual session of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Minnesota and auxiliary bodies will be 
held at Unity Church (Unitarian), 739 Portland 
Avenue, St. Paul, Minnesota, Thursday and Friday, 
Oct. 5 and 6, 1933, for the receiving of reports, the 
election of officers, and the transaction of any other 
business to come before the Convention. 

Thomas J. Farmer, Secretary. 
* * 
NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE CONVENTION 


The following amendment to the Constitution of 
the New Hampshire Universalist State Convention 
is proposed, and will be acted upon at the annual 
session at Claremont, Tuesday, Oct. 3, 1933. 

Amendment to Article 4, “Officers.” Add Section 
4, to read: ‘‘Such of these officers as shall have the 
handling or custody of money, shall be adequately 
bonded, the Bonding Company named and the 
amount of bond fixed by the Executive Committee 
of the Convention.”’ 

Asa M, Bradley, Secretary. 
ae Ss 
NEW YORK STATE CONVENTION 


The 108th annual sessions of the New York State 
Convention of Universalists will be held in Middle- 
town, Oct. 2-5, for the hearing of reports, the elec- 
tion of officers and the transaction of any other 
business that may legally come before the convention. 
The Sunday School Association will hold its annual 
meetings Monday and Tuesday. Wednesday will be 
Women’s Day. The parent body will begin its con- 
vention Wednesday evening, ending Thursday eve- 
ning. For reservations, write to Mrs. G. H. Thor- 
burn, Jr., 6 Orchard St., Middletown. 

Fred C. Leining, Secretary. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSALIST SUNDAY 
SCHOOL CONVENTION 


The 25th annual convention of the New York State 
Universalist Sunday School Association will be held 
in Middletown, N. Y., Oct. 2 and 3, for the purpose 
of hearing reports of officers and departmental super- 
intendents, to elect officers and to transact any other 
business that may legally come before this Association. 

The opening session will convene at 3:45 p. m. on 
Monday with conferences on church school methods, 
followed by the annual banquet in the evening. 
Business sessions and fur therconferences on Thursday. 

Inez EZ. Warner, Secretary. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE LAWS OF 
FELLOWSHIP, GOVERNMENT AND 
DISCIPLINE 


The following amendments to the Laws of Fel- 
lowship, Government and Discipline will be sub- 
mitted for consideration at the session of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention, October 18-22, 1933. 

Roger F. Hitz, Secretary. 


Article I. Conditions of Fellowship 


Amend this Article by substituting for the entire 
Article the following: 

“Fellowship in this Convention shall be conditioned 
on acceptance of the general spirit and purpese of 
the Universalist faith. The Declaration of Prin- 
ciples set forth in Article III of the Coiis:itution of 
the General Convention is intended to ilidieats its 
essential nature, but neither that nor any cther 
formulary shall be imposed as a creedal test Any 
candidate for the ministry, any parish, or any State 
Convention, applying for fellowship, adjudged after 
suitable examination by a Committee of Fellowship 
having jurisdiction as possessing the essential spirit 
of the Universalist faith, and acknowledging the ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction of the General Convention, 
shall be admitted. Any such admission to fellow- 
ship shall carry with it liberty as to statement of the 
faith as guaranteed by the Constitution of this Con- 
vention.” 


Article 1I—Committees of Fellowship 

Amend this Article by substituting for the present 
Section I a new Section as follows: 

‘1. The powers of the Universalist General Con- 
vention with respect to fellowship shall be exercised 
by a Central Committee of Fellowship, appointed 
by the Board of Trustees and consisting of such num- 
ber of members as the Board shall determine. The 
members of this Committee may be chosen from 
within or without the membership of the Board of 
Trustees. The Secretary of the General Conven 
tion shall be ex officio Secretary of the Central Com- 
mittee of Fellowship.” 

2. Present Section 1, renumbered. 

8. Present Section 2 renumbered and amended as 
follows: 

Substitute for the opening clause the words: 

“The powers of the Central Committee of Fellow- 
ship and of a State Committee of Fellowship are as 
follows:”’ 

4, Insert a new Section 4, as follows: 

“4. In addition to the powers enumerated in Sec- 
tion 3 of this Article the Central Committee of Fel- 
lowship shall have power: 

“(a) To exercise original jurisdiction over parishes 
and clergymen not within the jurisdiction of any 
State Convention; 

“(b) To make rules governing the examination of 
eandidates for Letters of License or for Ordination 
and the conduct of services of ordination, not in con- 
flict with the Laws of Fellowship, Government and 
Discipline; 

““(c) To make rules in the interest of uniform pro- 
cedure of State Committees of Fellowship; 

“(d) To act as the first court of appeal from de- 
cisions of State Committees of Fellowship; 

“(e) To exercise original jurisdiction in all cases 
of dispute between State Conventions or of com- 
plaints against a State Convention or its Committee 
of Fellowship; 

(See Cons., Art. IV, Sec. 3; and Laws of F. G. D., 
Art. VIII, See. 6.) 

“(f) To authorize the official list of clergymen 
and parishes in fellowship with the General Con- 
vention.” 

Further amend Article II by substituting for the 
present Section 3 a new Section, to be numbered 5, 
as follows: 

“5. The decisions and regulations of the Central 
Committee of Fellowship shall be final, subject to 
appeal to the Trustees of the General Convention, and 
shall be reported to the Secretary of the General 
Convention for filing and record. The decisions of 
a State Committee of Fellowship upon matters 
within its jurisdiction shall be final, subject to ap- 
peal, and shall be reported to its State Convention 
f or filing and record.” 

6. Present Section 4, renumbered. 

7. Present Section 5, renumbered, and amended 
by changing the word “‘the” to “‘a’”’ before the words 
“Committee of Fellowship” in the opening clause. 

8. Present Section 6, renumbered. 


Article I1I—Admission to Fellowship 
Amend Section 5 of this Article by substituting 
therefor the following: 
“5, Any ordained clergyman never before in Uni- 
versalist fellowship who desires admission thereto 
shall present his written application to the Central 
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Committee of Fellowship or a State Fellowship 
Committee, as the case may be, stating his personal 
faith, ecclesiastical experience, and reasons for seek- 
ing the fellowship of the Universalist Church. If, 
after suitable investigation, the Committee shall 
adjudge the applicant as possessing the essential 
spirit of the Universalist faith and the intellectual 
and spiritual qualities that promise useful service 
in the Universalist ministry, it may admit him to 
fellowship.” j 

(Note: The previous requirement of a proba- 
tionary year is omitted.) 


Article I[V—Withdrawal of Fellowship 


Amend Section 2 by striking out the words ‘‘Trus- 
tees of’’ in the first sentence, so that the sentence 
will read, “The Committee of Fellowship of the 
proper State Convention, or of the General Conven- 
tion, as the case may be,”’ etc. 

Amend Section 4 by striking out all of the con- 
cluding clause beginning, ‘‘it being provided,” etc. 

(Note: This is to agree with the striking out o! 
the probationary requirement in Sec. 5 of Art. III.) 


Article V—Restoration of Fellowship 


Amend Section 1 by substituting the words ‘‘Cen- 
tral Committee of Fellowship” for the word ‘“‘Trus- 
tees.’”’ 

Also amend Section 1 by substituting the words 
“Article II”? for the words ‘‘Article III,” in the last 
line, 

Amend Section 2 of this Article by substituting 
the words ‘‘Central Committee of Fellowship” for 
the words ‘‘Committee of Fellowship of the Trus- 
tees.” 

Article VI—Letters of License 


Amend Section 1 by inserting after the opening 
words “Letters of License’’ the words ‘“‘intended to 
be preliminary to ordination;” also by striking out 
the words “‘the holders” and inserting instead the 
words “such licentiates;’? also by striking out the 
words ‘‘and fitly prepared for the ministry.” 

Strike out See. 2. 

(Note: Such regulation is better left to the Central 
Committee of Fellowship under powers hereinbe- 
fore granted.) 

Amend present Sec. 3 by substituting for the entire 
Section the following: 

“2. Letters of License as Lay Preacher, authoriz- 
ing such licentiates to preach but not to administer 
any Christian ordinance, may be issued by Com- 
mittees of Fellowship for periods of three years, sub- 
ject to revocation, to laymen who apply therefor: 
provided that the church of which the applicant is a 
member and its pastor, or some minister in good 
standing, shall unite in a letter requesting the grant- 
ing of such a license; and provided also that the 
Committee acting shall, by examination, be satis- 
fied of his fitness for the preacher’s office and of his 
acceptance of the spirit of the Universalist faith.” 

Further amend this Article by renumbering Sec- 
tions 3 and 4 as Sections 2 and 8. 


Article VII—Ordination 

Amend by substituting for the entire Article the 
following: 

“1. Ordination to the Christian ministry may be 
conferred on application by a parish for the ordina- 
tion of a pastor-elect, or on a candidate’s personal 
application, by a Committee of Fellowship having 
jurisdiction. The Committee shall examine the 
candidate as to his fitness in purpose, character, 
training and ability for the ministry. The candi- 
date shall submit a personal statement of his re- 
ligious history and experience, controlling faith and 
motive, his reasons for seeking the ministerial fel- 
lowship of the Universalist Church, and such other 
matters as the Central Committee of Fellowship may 
prescribe. If, after such examination, notice of 
which shall have been published for two successive 
weeks beforehand in a denominational journal, the 
candidates shall be adjudged as possessing the es- 
sential spirit of the Universalist faith and the in- 
tellectual equipment and spiritual qualities that give 
promise of useful service in the ministry, the Com- 
mittee shall authorize his ordination and appoint 
some clergyman in Universalist fellowship to confer 
the fellowship of the Convention at the time of the 
ordination service. 

“2. An Ordination Vow of faithfulness to the 


Christian ministry and to the Universalist Church 
shall be included in the service of ordination. The 
following is suggested: ‘In the presence of Almighty 
God and this congregation I pledge my service to the 
ministry of the gospel of Jesus Christ, as proclaimed 
by the Universalist Church; and I promise a cheerful 
support of its laws and constituted authorities.” 

“3. No candidate shail be ordained who has not 
served as a licentiate of the Universalist Church for 
at least one year, as provided in Article VI, Section 1, 
of the Laws of Fellowship, Government and Disci- 
pline. This year shall have been spent continu- 
ously in study or in pastoral or missionary work. 
In the case of a candidate who has held a license as 
Lay Preacher for at least one year a Committee of 
Fellowship having jurisdiction shall have power to 
determine whether or not the service rendered by 
such a licentiate may be accepted as meeting the re- 
quirements of this Section. 

“4, In cases where circumstances may make it in- 
convenient or impracticable for a Committee of 
Fellowship to conduct directly an examination of a 
candidate for ordination, the Committee may appoint 
a special commission for that purpose, which shall 
report its findings and recommendations on which 
the Committee may act.” 


Article VIII—Discipline 


Amend See. 6 of this Article by striking it out. 

(Note: This is covered by the proposed revision of 
Arti. II, Sec. 4., sub-section e.) 

Also further amend this Article by renumbering the 
remaining Sections. 


Articles IX, X, XI, and ¥II 
No change. 


Obituary 


Mrs. Etta Bemis Palmer 


On Sunday afternoon, Sept. 17, the funeral service 
was held at the home in Dover-Foxcroft, Maine, for 
Mrs. Etta Bemis Palmer. She had reached the ad- 
vanced age of eighty-nine and was the oldest member 
of the Universalist church of Dover-Foxcroft. 

Mrs. Palmer was a woman of wonderful personal- 
ity and had always been deeply interested in every 
worth while movement for the advancement of her 
town. In recent years she has been somewhat of a 
shut-in, but her radiant personality was never for- 
gotten even though she could not move about as 
actively as in former times. Her going leaves a big 
void in the community and especially in the Uni- 


versalist church. The service was conducted at her 
request by Rev. William J. Metz of Dexter. 


Franklin E. Riley 


The funeral of Franklin Elmer Riley, who died in 
Joppa, Ill., recently, was conducted at the home, 
Rev. William D. Harrington, pastor of Rose Hill 
Universalist church, officiating, and interment was 
in the Joppa cemetery in the Riley family plot. He 
is survived by four children: Mrs. Nellie Kepke of 
Muscatine, Iowa; George Riley of Huntingburg, 
Ind.; Hollis and Ruby Riley of Joppa; also three 
step-children, Mrs. Pearl Rainbolt of Joppa, Paul 
Lear of Des Moines, Iowa, and Ronal Lear of Musca- 
tine, Iowa; one sister, Mrs. Prudie Hogeland of 
Goleonda, and one brother, Nathan Riley, of Jop- 
pa, besides a host of other relatives and friends. 


A Play: Let me recommend most heart- 
* ily to our Young People’s So- 
cieties the play, ‘‘Parson Clapp,” for their 
winter’s program. It’s the one play, as 
far as I know, setting forth with winning 
humor and power our Liberal Faith. I 
believe that $2.00 will pay for the eight 
copies needed and permission to act. 
Address Russell Sparkman, 
3339 State St., New Orleans, La. 
Signed: George Kent. 


EARN 
MONEY 


for 


YOUR 
CHURCH 


by selling SNAPON SANDALS. Toe rub- 
bers in ONE SIZE ONLY that fit all sizes of 
women’s shoes. So compact they can be carried 
in a purse. Sold for 35c a pair. Write now 
for details how «ther church societies have made 
money by our liberal profit plan. Send name 
of minister, church, and organization. 


SNAPON RUBBER SHOE CO. 
Box 104 Watertown, Mass. 


HYMNS of the CHURCH 


WITH SERVICES AND CHANTS 


New printing now ready on especially made paper of 
light weight and great durability 


CONTAINS 


Order of service adapted to every type of church and congrega- 


tion. 


Responsive readings and prayers for all occasions. 


All the standard chants for choir or congregational use. 


Three hundred and seventy-eight hymns, covering all subjects 


and occasions. 


The choicest selection of ancient and modern tunes. 


An especially important collection of the newer hymns of social 


service and applied Christianity. 


Hymns and services carefully classified and indexed. 


18,000 copies now in use in more than two hundred churches 
Price to churches, $1.00 per copy 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon Street and 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Educational 
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Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped, with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Forty Fruitful Years 


An Autobiography 
by 
Frederick W. Betts 


An intimate and revealing story of a 
great and unique ministry 
Makes it easy to understand why his 
fellow-citizens voted him to be 
“The Most Useful Citizen of Syracuse’’ 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Mission Study Book, 1933-1934 


EASTERN WOMEN 


Today and Tomorrow 
By Ruth F. Woodsmall 


A thrilling study of the tremendous 
changes taking place in the life of the 
women of the East. An unusual book with 
a stirring message to the Christian women 
of the world. 

240 pages 12 illustrations 
Price 50 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 

No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents a 
dezen. 

No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 centseach. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 8. A “Perin’” booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 

Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL ‘SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medieal and Dental Schoo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 


Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Gremnting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


BIBLES »: TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 
Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 


Bibles 
Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 5 2-8 inches. $1.50. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 


Teacher’s Bible 


Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Wither the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE 
UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 
For Young People 
By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 

50 cents. 


HOSEA BALLOU 


And the Gospel Renaissance of 
the Nineteenth Century 
By Dr. J. Coleman Adams 
The famous address before the 
Universalist General Convention at 
Buffalo, N. Y., in 1901. Bound 
in ooze leather. 50 cents. 


JOHN MURRAY: THE 
CORNER STONE 


By Irene Carrow Rees 


A brief life of Murray for young 
people. $1.00. 


THE PAPERS OF JOHN 
PERERIN 


By Dr. Richard Roberts 
A eollection of Essays express- 


ing the modern religious spirit. 
$1.00. 


DID JESUS MEAN IT? 

By Dr. Frank D. Adams 
Eight great life-lessons based 
upon four fundamental sayings of 


Jesus as recorded in the Sermon 
on the Moun. $1.00. 


THE PALACE OF MIRRORS 
By Rev. J. F. Thompson 
Cheerful, hopeful and inspiring 


essays. Helpful to young people. 
50 cents. 


A POCKET CYCLOPAEDIA 
By Dr. J. W. Hanson 
Brief explanations of religious 


terms as understood by Univer- 
salists. 25 cents. 


WHICH WAY? 
A Study of Universalists and 

Universalism 

By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 

“A brief, plain statement of 
what Universalists have believed 
in days past and of what they are 
believing now, in this new age, 
with its new Bible, its new science, 
its new psychology, sociology, 
economics and theology.’ $1.00. 


Universalist Publishmg House 
16 Beacon Street, Bosten, Mass. 
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Crackling 


The sexton had been laying the new 
carpet on the pulpit platform, and had 
left a number of tacks scattered on the 
floor. ‘See here, James,”’ said the parson, 
“what do you suppose would happen if I 
stepped on one of those tacks right in the 
middle of my sermon?” 

‘Well, sir,” replied the sexton, ‘‘I reckon 
there’d be one point you wouldn’t linger 
on.’’—Hachange. 


* * 


Said the boss of his typist, Saphira, 
Hard times will compel me to fire ’er. 
Hugh Johnson said ‘Phooey, 

Cut out that blue hooey, 


With NIRA 
You HIRA 
Not FIRA.” 
—W.O. Stoddard in the Detroit Free Press, 
* * 


Jeanne, aged four, was fishing with her 
father, who was wearing his fishing license 
on the back of his hat. Not having a 
great deal of luck, Jeanne offered the 
following suggestion: ‘‘Daddy, turn your 
hat around so the fish can see your license.” 
—Parents’ Magazine. 

* * 

‘‘What happy people you are to have six 
nice daughters! What resources for your 
old age!”’ 

“Yes. Resources enough! But the diffi- 
culty nowadays consists in husbanding 
one’s resources!”’—The Baptist. 

ok * 

Due to the fact that the publisher of 
The News was out of town Sunday, we 
failed to see Doctor Strong, who is a per- 
sonal friend much to our regret.—Craw- 
ford (Neb.) paper. 

* 

Husband: “Who is that man?” 

Wife: “I don’t know.” 

“But I heard you call him ‘darling.’ ” 

“T called him ‘darling’ because I do not 
know his name.”’—I] Travaso (Rome). 

* * 

My twin brother came home the other 
evening with a black eye and boasted that 
he could have beaten his opponent hands 
down, only the fellow didn’t keep his hands 
down.—Springfield Union. 

* ok 


Patient: ““My wife tells me I talk in my 
sleep, doctor. What should I do?” 
Doctor: “Nothing that you shouldn’t.” 
—Tid-Bits. 
* * 
Visitor: ‘‘What’s up? Hada bad day?” 
Financier: “Yes, I’ve lost $5,000, and the 
worst of it is that $20 of it was my own 
money!”’—Eachange. 
* ok 
A depression is a period when people do 
without things their parents never had.— 
Minneapolis Star. 
* * 
Extra Antique Youth’s Bed, Mothers 
Dream. Jones Furniture Co.—Wilming- 
ton Star. 
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UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTIONS 


Worcester, Mass. _ 
October 16-22, 1933 | 


Important Days for All Universalists 


G. S. S. A., October 16, 17, 21 
W. N. M. A., October 17-18 
Ministerial Association, October 17 
Universalist General Convention, October 18-22 
- Laymen’s Rally, October 21 
Young People’s Rally, October 21 
Convention Banquet, October 21 


All organizations share in daily programs 


Important Reports and Business Conferences 


on Vital Subjects 


Fine Programs of Speakers 
Good Fellowship 


Reduced Railroad Rates 


on the 


Certificate Plan 


For Room Reservations write 


MRS. ROBERT S. PRATT 
140 June Street, Worcester 


‘See You at Worcester” 


